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FOREWORD 


T here lus been wichln che last twenty years a rcniackablc 
r^wakeuir^ of interest in the fundamental theory of 
cataloguing. The movement has been intenudona] u\ scale: 
various countries have revised or arc in process of revising their 
codes, and IFLA lias been encouraged to explore tlie possibility 
of establishing an inccniational code^^or at lease to organiae a 
search for common principles on which to base a rcconciliadon 
of confUcting national systems. 

So far as concerns the English-speaking world, else bulk of the 
published work on these problems has been Ajncrican. It began 
with criticism of tlic prelimiiiary edition of tlie American re vision 
of die Joint code, published in ip 4 i, and was still in die stage of 
destructive criticism when the final edition appeared in 1949. 
Seymour Lubetzky'a Caialoj^iug rules an/l principles (1953) 
brought this phase to an end, and poinred the way to recon¬ 
struction based on thinking things out afresh from first prin¬ 
ciples. British librarians were later in the field, and, although 
much fruitful dunking has been dene, their published contribu¬ 
tion to discussion on tlie subject Has so fat been relatively slight. 

It is chat which makes Mr Jolley’s book so important and so 
welcome. This is not another exposition of the existing code, but 
a penctratuig analysis of basic principles that could well serve as 
the foundation for (as Me JoUry himself has elsewhere phrased it) 
a really sustained eJfort to evolve a new detailed practice. 
Sustained close rcasonii^ of tlie intensity to be found here makes 
considerable demands upon the reader's powers ofconccniradcn; 
but any praablng cataloguer who follows the thread of argu¬ 
ment conscientiously throughout will emerge from the experi¬ 
ence with a deepened comprehension of what his work U really 
about, and with the knowledge chat whenever tn future he meets 
a really tricky problem he can turn again to this book with a sure 



hope of finding, noc perlups die aoswet on a plate, but—what is 
more important—the essential tools to help hiin reach It by his 
own efibrts. 

To have been asked to contribute this (beeword is an honour 
which I appredate very deeply—all die more because it provides 
an opportunity of wishing the boede the success which, in my 
opinion, it so riddy deserres. 

R. O. MacKENNA. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE TO REPRINT 

The oppommity has been taken to correct minor errors in 
the first editiocL 

We with to state that the author was noc reapouible Cor the 
compilation of die index to the first edidon and, in view of 
adverse criticism, a new index compiled by Dr. Muriel Lock 
has been subsdtumd in this reprine. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


I T would be ueposibJe co acknowledge all the sources which 
have contribute to the nuking of this book. The time has 
not yet come to attempt a crin^ history of the current re¬ 
thinking of caulc^uing principles. When such a history does 
come to be written there will be little room for cries of ptreani 
|Hi aiiit nos oc for the attribtKioo of pdohoes. Cataloguu^ is one 
of those fields of huenan endeavour in which ie may be safely 
asumed that if an idea b worth having it will have occurred to 
more than one penoo. 

Ko writer on cataloguing can fail to owe much to Cutter 
who, if he often &ils to propose the correa solution, almost 
always shows that lu has glimpsed it. like everyone else I have 
been greatly influenced by the writings of Seymour Lubetrky. 
To Andrew Osborn I owe a cnore personal debt It was a brief 
conversaciOD with him more than a dozen yean ago which first 
brought cataloguing before me, not as the t^ous burden on the 
memory of the library school, but as a source of intellectual 
excitement and satuftcoon. It is a great gradfication to me chat 
the lapse of dme and chance has brought me to be Andrew 
Osborn’s coUc^uc in another sphere which is alto proflemg 
much from his great qualities of insiglu and icnaginacive 
leadership. 

But the main source of this work has been not theory but 
practice. Its true begetter is the Univeracy of Glasgow Library. 
It first rook shape as a ptogractuDc for dK revision of the cata¬ 
logue of that library and almost every sen t en ce has been 
discussed as a workiz^ guide to immediate dedrions. My greatest 
debt is to the searching criticism of Miss Jean Campbell, Mrs 
Mai]orie Steel and above afl of R. O. MacKcsma. To them and 
to all who have worked on the Glasgow Universiry Library 
catalogue whatever is valinble In this licde book must rightly 
be artribated. 

via 
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The Function of the Catalogue 

T he cacJ^uer’s aic is aoc in general held in high esceem 
etcher by ^ users of the csulogue or by new encruits to 
the profession of libradanship. Both tend to chinJt of caraloguing 
ii an essentiaBy simple process which cataloguers render un* 
necessarily difiiculc. Many coinmcrcia] and sciencific readers tend 
ro speak of the catalogue as ''the ard index" wich the iniplication 
due cataloguing is merely one form of ftlij^. More informed 
critics complain that caraloguers spend cheir tinte in the meocu' 
lous study of minor points which are of no practical importance, 
and in the careful application of elaborate distinecions without 
question as to their point or use. Such criticism is jsoc entirely 
without foundation. The work of the cataloguer demands great 
accuracy and a constant attention to many points of detail. It is 
easy to devote so much attention to the quality of execution of 
the work tlut no energy is Ich for considering the object of the 
work. The youi^ cataloguer is discouraged when every mistake 
is coiuidercd equally culpable and no opening is provided for 
initiative and imagination. His discouragement is a laxnenuble 
and unnecessary waste for tlicre is no aspect of librarUnship which 
lias greater ne^ of initiative and imagination and which of&rs 
more scope for real scholarship than cataloguing. 

That this should be so is not surprising for it is the function of 
die catalogue to interpeet the library to the reader. It is not 
necessary to stress the imporrance of the catalogue. No latge 
library can function without an adequate catalogue and In almost 
every library the use whicli can be made of the library’s re¬ 
sources depends very largely on the quality of its catalogue. The 
function of a library is to provide a reader with the books he 
needs and it is the catalogue which makes possible die discha^ 


PBIHCIPLfiS OF CATAtOCUIKO 
of this fiuvrtioo hy bnoging th£ re»det’$ needs intft rebdon with 
the resources of the b*bmy. Other Instruments pursue the same 
end—classifcadon, display, the personal Imowledge of members 
of staff—but the catalogue b more importam than any of these 
because it is more permanent, more exhaustive and more precise. 
It is not surpiiar^ dut many libraries cake steps to ensure chat 
a copy of the catalogue will be pre se rved if disaster should over¬ 
take the library. The catalogue is (he record of what has gone 
into the biiilding ofa library aixd can. if need arises, be the guide 
to its recoDscrucdoiL 

The catalogue u an insmjment of commtmkadotL Its fimcHoti 
is CO conununkau uifornurion about the books it records. If it 
Ms to supply infoonarion then it Ms to discharge its function. 
This does not oeceuarily mean that it b an imperfect instrument. 
Even the best instrument will not funoaon if it is incorrectly used. 
It does that in designing a catalogue die cataloguer must 
concern himself primarily with the object of communicadotL 
Anything of whatever nature which distracts from the achieve¬ 
ment of thb object u to be condemned. 

It is widely beheved dut fc« most of the first half of this 
century cataloguers were di st r a cted from their chief end and 
became absorbra in the devclopcncns of die catalogue for its own 
sake. Certainly die cataloguer who held that a catalogue entry 
should be so designed as to cnaUe a bibli^npber to use it as 
a subsdrute for actual examhution of the book, or the odier 
cataloguer who defended die retention of audiors' dates in 
Library of Congress headings on the ground that these dates 
were often more areuratt dun those to be found in refertnee 
books, was not thinking of the catal^ue primarily as a tool for 
providing die user with the infonnanoii he needs. But die weak¬ 
ness of the ALA rules springs &om other causes than an undue 
attention to form and style in caologuing. qualities wluch in 
moderadon axe eminently drti cable. In part tl^ spring fiom a 
fiilure of nerve. The growth of cO'^petarivc catal^uing made 
it seem essential that cataloguers m different libraries should select 
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die sune heading £ot che saiwg l>ook. The ALA code tries to 
secure this by providing ipcdfic rules for almost every didiculcy 
which a cataloguer may meet, It &ils to be exhaustive and what 
is more importajic it fails to present an orderly and eonsistau 
development of a few leading principles. It is not necessary at 
this dare to enlarge on die deficiencies of the code. There is 
general ^ceement that it is cluttered up with overlapping and 
reditodant rules. Its spcciiidry leads to the muldplicadon of 
exceptions to rules and even to exceptions to exceptions, whilst 
che unity of broad categories is obscured. There are cwo distinct 
and ill part contradictory roots for all che weaknesses. One is the 
anxiery to possess a **corrcct" answer to all difficulties and 
"correct" answers are comtaiidy given without any explanation 
of the relevance of their eorreemess to che funedon of che 
catalogue. The ocher is the continuance of the tradition stemming 
from Cutter which pennies a valid prindple to be abandoned 
whenever it is drought that its maintcniuiee will result in a 
heading which will not seem "natural" to a reader. 

TJic ala code is now being revised. There are cwo impulses 
behind its revision. American library administrators have been 
worried by die cosutanc inecease in cataloguing costs and the 
inability of cataloguing staffs to keep pace with accessions. High 
cost is not necessarily an indication of inefficiency. The various 
electronic information retrieval devices which are being experU 
mented with ace a good deal more expensive than a conventional 
catalogue. More important is che growing dissatisfaccion of 
cataloguers with dielr own work. Despite its elaboration che 
catalogue was not funcdonii^ as well as it should. It was not 
merely that the reader sometimes found it a slow and difficult 
business to extract the information be needed. It was not im¬ 
possible on occasions for catal^uers themselves to have difficul¬ 
ties in answerij^ apparently simple questions fiom tiidr own 
catal^ue. As far as the subsequent move towards "simpllded 
cataloguing" was simply an administrative effort to reduce ex¬ 
pense it did not noccsaaHly involve any question of principle. Zt 
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is possible co ded<le co cut out certain feacum of a catalogue 
widioutnecesariJy akent^ die concept of the deanble catalogue. 
The catalogue may function in its truncated state but if it 
functions 1^ efideiuly the real answer is to increase the funds 
available for the cataloguix^ dcpairmqif. The cataloguer's 
approach to simplified cataloguing is quite different. The caca* 
loguer endeavouis to the ohjecs of the catalogue and to 
distioguish the by whkh these objects can be most 

economically achieved If he rejects pare of esdsting practice it 
is because he connders dther due diey are irrelevant to the 
attainment of these objects or actually barmfuL 
The object of die ca^t^uc U to serve the needs of the reader. 
What questions may a rea^ legitimately put to the catalogue? 
Surely none which is not directly related to the tracing of bo^. 
In this sense at least a catalogue is a '^finding list". The implica¬ 
tions of this posititw will be developed in the next chapter. But 
the catalogue is not concerned solely wid) tracing a particular 
book. It serves to answer the questions; Is tins book in the 
library? What cditioni of (his book are in tiu bbrary? What 
books by this author are m the library? Not all these questions 
arc of equal importance and not all can be answered with equal 
certainry. The second question hides a multitude of mares which 
will also be cotuidcfcd later. !n general, however, it would be 
agreed that a catalogue should answer all these questions and that 
most of the difiicuJtKs of catalogtiing sprii^ from dve 6tct that 
the entry which will answer the first question most directiy will 
not always answer the second or third. Books may change titles 
from edition to edition and authors 
It is the nccestity of answering ail these questions that prevents 
the adoption of one mediod of disposing of cataloguing diSlcui- 
ties which is sometimes urged by inte r e s ted readers and even by 
some cataloguers. It is admitted that it b often extresuly difficult 
to know which b the correa heading under which to enter a 
book and still more difin ilr to know which will be the heading 
under which the reader will lo<^ Why not then adopt the prac- 
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dee of die annual Indexes issued by tbe book trade and enter under 
all headings under which a reader could possibly look without 
worrying too much about the choice of a main entry? If this 
practice were adopted it would certainly be possible to answer 
the question “Is this book in the library?'* It nught» however, be 
a very tedious business to answer the two remaining questions 
as difTerciu editions of a book might be entered under different 
forms of title ot under editor or author and the same author 
niight be entered under various forms of his nainc. U would 
indeed be possible to assemble all the information needed but 
only by following a mulotudinous labyrinth of cross-references. 
Ill addition it must be remembered that every noii-csseiitial encry 
adds to the size of tlic catalogue. Tliis is not merely a problem 
for die library administrator. After a certain point which the 
cat^ogues of all large libraries liavc already passed any increase 
ill the size of the catalogue tends to lead to an increase in the 
difficulty of use. The multiplicity of title entries which American 
cataloguers make use of ccrtaiidy fiicilitates the finding of par¬ 
ticular books but by so greatly increasing the size of die catalogue 
it possibly does more tiian couiitcrbalaMe this service. 

Amongst cataloguers dictc arc two trends lii the approach 
towards the new ideal of the catalogue. All arc agreed on the 
necessity for a catalogue code to be ^awn up with die fiuiction 
of die caralogue constantly in view» and for the new code to 
possess a simpler more coherent and more logical structure. The 
divergence arises over the extent to which logic and consistency 
can be taken as immutable guides. Tlic sliarp controversy over 
“form headings" and Lubetzky's denunciation of die concept of 
“natural hcadii^'* springs from different attitudes to this que^ 
don. Lubetzky feels that the catalogue will be a more effident 
instrument if it is based on the consistent development of a few 
well defined principles. His opponaus ate prepared when sucli 
consistency results in a lica<ling which seems unlikely to be of 
practical utiliry to depart from first pcinciplcs and substitute a 
"natural heading". This controversy will be cousidered in more 
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deoil la couificiiciR widi specific cicampks. b will then be 
n fff^r y to ay to decide bow iar ibe '‘oacunl he a di n g ” is 
tocrely a revival of Cutter's pracxke of Ae£emnQ to die alleged 

preiereaces of the reader, bis ckax ibat in ooe sense all ataiogues 

must be based on Ae oset's hat«e. This does i»t that Ac 
way u ccostruct a better catalogue b to sindy readers’ approach 
to the present catalogue and mo^ (be rules to fit in with what 
is discovered. Such counong of heads a of little value as it takes 
no account either of the quality of the heads or of Ac source of 
what infbnnadon they the method a reader adopts fi)r 

leckuig informadon is detennuied primarily by the sources of 
his hfbmaiion although it is often modified by his carelessness 
or special interests. The caialogua works fiom the actual book 
he is describing. His aim is to provide a dacripdon which will 
b< related to the ocher deacripdoos of Ac book which the reader 
is likely to encounter. Tltfse sources are very varied and ve^ 
vaciable but together they form Ae whole nexus of Ubliographic 
references of which the catalogue is but a part The catali^ue is 
an instrument of corasuaucacion and all insccumencs of com- 
monicadon like language itself are social habits. The catalogue 
use process is a social habit If the soda! habit is a simple one it is 
possible to inculcate a com^etely new habit m a very shore 
dma-^ toad cra£c s^ml is an obvious example. The catalogue is 
an extremely complex system. It must Aerefcre 

be based on existing habits. This b not to say that it must follow 
them blindly. The hbrary caol^ue is the most highly organized 
section of the whede network of bAliogr^hic refeimces, but 
it b not an independent section. The task of the cataloguer is to 
select and develop Ae of coosbcency and logic in the 

existing habits. He cannoc impose complete new habits. To 
dus extent then aU headings must he natural hmdings if they are 
to serve their purpeue. In a closed system any conventional 
device can be employed to idesmfy a book. The consecutive 
numbering of cepore issued by a ccseaiA organization or even 
Ae systems of coloured signals used by some o^anlzaaons to 
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i ndicate the ong;in o£ documents are obvious examples. The 
caraloguer in a general library works in an open system where 
he cannot disr^aid the liabics of puUiihen or even of compilers 
of telephone directories. The relevance of this statement is more 
obvious in a country such as Brazil where it remains often 
extremely difliciilt to determine what part of a man’s name 
forms the surname, bur it applies to more than names. It is a com* 
paradvely recent and European eons^ention to regard the author 
as the most important distu^uulung feature of a book. Most 
medieval western lists give b^ks under titles and this is sdll the 
practice of some twentieth century Arabic cataloguers. The 
starting point of any catalogue is contemporary convention. The 
cataloguer codifies existing praedee. Codification is die precise 
and explicit development of principles already imperfectly and 
uncertainly present. It implies not grouping b^ks according to 
the moat spedfjc peculiarities they may have in common with 
other boolu but arranging them in broad classes embodying the 
same basic principle. A code which encourages tlie cataloguer 
and the user to treat tlidr material according to its essential 
charaeteridtics will be euier to apply and to use dun one which 
attempts to deal with every possible form of published matter 
from spirit communications to reports of cemetery associations 
and Ludier Colleges. It may not ensure that different cataloguers 
will always arrive at the sajne method of treating the same 
material, but the ALA code gives plenty of opportunities for 
cataloguers to differ. 

The catalogue is the codification of practice. It is not the 
development of first principles. The cataloguer is a social sciendst 
not a philosopher. If a certain practice establishes itself decisively 
be follows it. There are many possible ways of ca^oguJng 
periodicals which can be jnsnficd by Ic^ic^ argument. The 
exisreace of the World List of Scisiuific PaiodlcitU and similar 
works lus rendered these arguments umiccessary. Every saendfie 
reader and many a non-sdencfic reader now thinks of the 
j ournals he uecds in terms of dior tide or an abbreviation of their 
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dde. Title entry has always been t possible method but it b the 
practice of writen which has now nude it the almost 

isuTenally accepted raethocL It can easily be shown to have 
rouiy disadvantages m certain instances bvt when a new habit 
of r^erence is devclo^ng U is dw task of the acaloguer to assist 
ajid iK^t to hinder. A^ve all the cataloguer must not regard the 
more satislaccofy treatment o( a particular instance u beu^ more 
important than (he coiuissent treatment of a whole class. When 
a journal charges its name frequently it is more convenient to 
enter under the body respossi^ for the journal than under the 
title. It is much oskt to deal widi the quick changes of title of 
what was OfKe the AmenuN Jeurru/ ef DisMses cf CItiyrtn if the 
entry b tinder Amehcan Medial Aasedation. It b not* how¬ 
ever, possible n divide Joumab into cliosc with Exed and 
variable titles. To enter under American Medical Associatiou b 
perhaps to deal in the best way with dus particular ose. but it is 
to ini^uce a princi^ of co^usion into the caalogue. It may. 
however, be postible to define a whole class of periodicals which 
are best ence^ under the body issuing diem. Annual reports 
possess rwo characeefistia. They usually contain adminbtrative 
jnacter and arc always the official pronouncement of the issuing 
body. In addition they ofren possess titles wliich are not perm* 
anent. A sectetary may without dwHtght change from "Annual 
report" to "ftepoR lor the year" and back again. Use World List 
solves the problem of anpml reports in a dilTcreut way the meriB 
of whkh io not need at this point The postion whidi 

u being put forward is not that the caBdoguer should follow the 
practice of any audioncy whkh has sufficient weight This Nvoidd 
be futile as there b usuidly authority to be dted on die 

ocher side. It is when some authority lias established a 
Hbliographkal habit which b both coatistent and satisfactory 
then ^ cataloguer should follow ihb habit. He is fully Justified 
in lumg hb own Judgement in developing or modifying this 
habit if he can show that his modi^ation is not put forward on 
purely subjective grounds, but can be made the basis of a con* 
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sistent general practice. When an objectively definable clau of 
works is concerned it 1$ perfectly justifiable to divide it off for 
more satisfactory teeatmeur. It is making an exception for a 
special ease (in die interests of an apparent immediate utility) 
which weakens die catalogue. 

A dif&rent question which raises issues of fundamental im¬ 
portance is the character of the sources of the catalogue entry. 
Thfi cauloguer works first from the book before him. That can 
never be the sole source of liis information. He must always 
consult his own catalogue, otherwise the same author may 
appear under rwo distiucc forms of name, perhaps in one case 
with initials and in the othet full forenames. The linuced cata¬ 
loguing of the library of Congress permits such a reference to 
die library*s own catalogue but lays down that apart from this 
all the information must be obtained from the book itself. Much 
information which users have expected to find in catalogues can 
only be gathered from very varied sources. The book itself will 
usually contain no indication chat tlic author’s name is a pseu¬ 
donym or tliat the work lias previously been issued under another 
name. Tlie fact tliat two sodedcs with quite disdnee names ore 
in fact the same society at different suges of its existence may be 
very diificult to estabUsh. How wide should the cataloguer 
spread his investigations and how much time should he spend 
on them? Clearly he cannot continue midl he has convinced 
hunself that he h» exhausted all possibilities of establishing the 
full facts. A bibliographer may devote a Uf^ne to the study of 
one author and still be left with many problems which only 
chance can solve. The cataloguer is not a research worker and 
indeed to describe his investigations as rescarclics-^a common 
pracQce^is a misuse of terms. Research is die bringing to light 
of knowledge wliich is either new or has been forgotten. This 
cannot be £e cataloguer’s cask because he has not the time in 
which to carry it out properly. It follows that the catalogue can 
oft e n answer only very imperfectly the two questions “What 
editions of this book are in the library?” or *’Wliat books by diis 
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author are ta the Ubraryf * Uiuu^>ected pseudonyms may be as 
common as uDsuspccted murders. The catalogue ia not a record 
of original researches but it may perisaps be expected to reproduce 
in addition to the informaden contained in the book whatever 
other relevant &as are readily accesnUe. **IUadily accessible" is 
a very vague term and indeed must be imerpreted according to 
the character and siruadoa of the library in which the cataloguer 
is workup. A catalc^et in a la^ academic library may reason¬ 
ably be expected to consult the relevant nadonal bibliographieSi 
^ographical reference works astd catalogues of national libraries. 
Must he go on and consult spcdalisr author and subject biblio¬ 
graphies^ And what if these ^ve Cttitndktory information? No 
authority b infallibk and even the catalogues of the great national 
Ubiaxies all contain a £ut sprmUing of sheer mumformaticei. It 
is difficult enough to try to bring tt^edser all the work of one 
audior. It is ^ harder to telam all die edidoos of one work. 
‘What b the dednitica of one woH:? If the cataloguer b not to 
become a literary hutonan be must restrict himself to the task, 
difficult enough in itself^ of rcladng WMks with exactly the ume 
content which have different titles or works which have varying 
contents with the same ddei miless a work which varies both in 
tide and cont en t carries in itself an indicadon of relationship to 
the ether work. £vcn if the cataloguer b personally a hbtosian 
he must not udiise in the catalogue any new discoveries he may 
make. The atakgucr deals not in new &cb but in generaUy 
accepted data. He therefore totricts hb invesdgadons to works 
which have acquired the status of standard works of reference. 
This rescriccion docs not of course apply to die cataloguer of a 
special coUecdon. He u in the happy position of creating a 
standard reference work and may legitimately pursue researches 
as far as hb opportunities allow. But the cataloguer in the general 
library must dmy himself all diw. He must deal not with things 
as rbey arc but as they are gcnetally taken to be. 

Jt has been said diat the catalogue b part of the whole network 
of bibliographical re feren ces, k b part also of the wider network 
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of gejMral reference works uid cannot function independently of 
them. If i ccader comes across a reference to ''the devastating 
reply composed by the Paymaster General to the Forces" lie will 
need to consult some ocher reference work before he can dis* 
cover from the catalogue whether this work is in the library. 
"The learned work of Bishop Williams'* will again be hard to 
find unless some further details are acquired about Bishop 
Williams. Bven an apparently straigheforward name may need 
elucidation. A reference to Chalooer Smith in the standard art 
reference dictionary omits the esscnual fact that the full name Is 
John Chaloncr Smith. No catalogue can function on its own and 
abnost certainly tlie catalogue would carry out its own function 
more cfTectively if it left more of in peripheral work to ocher 
sources. It is not even certain that die tracing of rercrenees from 
different forms of names is always a task for the catalogue. Li 
cases such as some mediaeval or Arabic natnes either of authors 
or of books, the possible variants on a name may be very great. 
Could not the cataloguer choose the name which is generally 
preferred aud leave tlic elucidation of die lesser used fornu to the 
appropriate reference book? Perhaps ho would have to add a 
reference from the actual fonn used in the book being catalogued. 
Current catalogue codes prescribe entries under almost all re¬ 
corded forms of names, but sijice the original texts will be asked 
for by diosc who arc ^miliar with dw authors and modern 
translations by cliose wiio will know only the accepted modem 
name the value of these numerous references from variant forms 
seems doubtful. After all no catalogue would attempt to list all 
recorded sixtecndi or seventeenth century spellu^ of con- 
ceinporary names. TJie exact applications of the principle are 
open CO argumejic but there can be no doubt that cataloguers 
would save much trouble if tliey ceased to look on the catalogue 
as a reference tool always complete in itself. 
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The Author Catalogue 

T he audios oak^ue h the prisoary catalogue in almost all 
libraries. Bven w^m a dictioiury catalogue lq which author 
and subject entries am arranged in one aiphakedcal sequence is 
used die author eniry provides (he main entry. In recent 
dUcusnon of catal^umg it is die atnhor catalogue whi^ has 
almost monopolized aRendon. There b an obvious reason for 
diis primacy the au^of catalogue. The author entry is usually 
nsore definite than the subject entry. There will of^ be un- 
eettainty as to the best choke of an author heading but die choice 
is between cleariy defined Frequaidy it a enremely 

difficult or indeed impossible to define the precise subject of a 
book. The reader who possesses full details of a book will more 
easily discover die book in a catalogue through the audior entry 
than the subject entry, (t b the audior catalogue dierefocc which 
provides the inreUeoual bventory of the library. Many great 
Libraries function without a subject catal^ue but no great library 
can be conducted wubout an audior catalogue. 

A variant of (he audior catalogue which u almost confined to 
Great Britain is the '‘name eatak^ue’'. Hus b an author catalogue 
which includes references fivm aQ names which occur in (i^. 
It b a type of catal^ie which has ast been dw subject of much 
theored^ Htinmion and (he exact «ktails of application vary 
from library to library. Most fioquendy added entries arc made 
for all names except when die namo are used purely to determine 
a chronological period and often added entries are made when 
the name though not stated b cleady implied in some word or 
phrase. It b easy to see that the name otal^ue b indefensible on 
purely logical gtoundi Most of duse add^ entritt are clearly 
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subject enccief. Some ut neither author nor subject entries, e.g. 
an entry under Sit Robert Peel for “A klt<r w Sir Rchert Pttt“. 
All this does not necessarily lead us to dismiss the “name 
catalogue*’ as a useless survival from an age of less exact cata¬ 
loguing. Concealed subject entries in an author catalogue are bad 
because tliey lead to uncertainty. A carefully defined group of 
subject entries is not open to this objection. 2t may seem muddled 
to mix subject and author entries. The advantage of so doing 
sprijigs from the fact that there are some books which the usee 
is unbkely to find whatever form of author entry is made for 
them. The easiest approacli is by subject. The name catalogue 
is perhaps a restricted form of dictionary catalogue but its to* 
strictions do not render it useless. It is within Sx capacity of 
libraries which would 5 nd the provision ofa full subject catalogue 
outside their resources and the very restriction of in scope 
enables it to fulfil its limited function more precisely than the 
larger and necessarily more imperfect sv;bject catalogue. 

In any case the term author catalogue is of course an abbrevia- 
tioiL No autlioc catalogue consists solely of author entries. All 
books must have authors but In many cases the name of the 
author is unknown and in others the responsibility for the book 
is divided up in such a way chat no suiuble name can be found 
CO provide a heading under which entry can be made. In conse« 
quence the codes for author catalogues describe themselves as 
rules for “autlioc snd title entries”, ta actual fact they devote 
considerable space to prescribing rules for entries which are 
neither author not title. The validity of such entries has been 
questioned. In pardculac Lubenky has argued sttongly chat a 
cataloguing code must be based on firm prinuples. All books 
possess an author or a title and entry should be under one or the 
ocher. To depart ffom this basis is Co invite confusion. This is 
a contention which has aroused fierce discussion but reHection 
and experience show that it holds good. Cataloguing has been 
defined in the previous chapter as the codificadon of existing 
practice, and codification means that the same Treatment must 
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be applied to the same cbsses of books and chat these classes must 
be ddined by as broad and objectively sated criteria as possible. 
To seek ibr appaceu utility by ocrificing ccmristency is to 
iocroduce chat clement of fundamental uneeFcainry whidi vitiates 
so much cacalc^ing. This b not necessarily to accept entirely 
Lubetzky’s application of his principles. Most books possess tides 
but in some cases dw tide b not a suioblc basis for a headu^. 
Caealoguing practice has loi^ recc^oized thb fact and many 
books which possess ncithef a blown author nor a fixed tide are 
entered under what b known as '*a conventional ride’*. It b hard to 
see in what other way it would be posable to catalogue such boob 
as che Bible ot (he mediaeval anonymous poems. Lubeezky’s 
principles could (hec efe cc be amended to read: **AU boob 
must be entered under either che author or che dtle or, in certain 
precisely defiAed dreumronces. under a recognised extension of 
one of these features'*. It cnight be thought that such a rephrasing 
opens the back door into chaos after onenarioiuly shutting che 
frODC. It b, one hopes, a litde better than thb. It acknowl^gei 
(hat the universally accepted pattern ^bibliographical references 
does use cotry under headings which are neither strictly author 
nor tide. It seeb to restrict the occasions on which such entries 
may be made and to limit the character of dse headings 
which may be used to recognizable extensions of die tide or 
author. 

It b perhaps useful here to conader what is meant by the term 
‘‘author". It has been argued that it b the accepted practice to 
enter primarily under the author only because the author’s name 
b the one moR permanently and consbtendy associated with a 
book. Thb contesaon cannot be upheld as it stands. Carlyle’s 
Lijt of SttrHiig b as pcnsanently associated with Sterling as with 
Carlyle. We enter a book pricnaiily under its author b^use in 
out present stage of ctvUization in^vidual Intellectual responsi* 
bility for a book a considered to possess a special importance. 
We think of boob first as the woib of individual authors. Thb 
has not always been che case. Some twentieth century Arabic 
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catalogues list books under cheix tides and from tLe title pagea 
of some Jewish works ia which the different layers of com¬ 
mentaries and text and super-commentanes are inextricably 
mulled it is impossible to ceU who is claimed to be the author 
of the work which follows. The mediaeval concept of craosladon 
is ^ from precise. The practice of later centuries is clearly to 
think of The Iliad as the work of Homer even chough Pope's 
name may be as permanently and consistendy associated with the 
version under discussion. 

Intellectual responsibiUry is therefore the primary criterion of 
authorship but cataloguing praedee has certainly extended die 
term author to cover a name perinancndy and consistently asso¬ 
ciated with a work. It is better to recognise ani cry o Jehm* 
this extension rather chan to try to force the c.^ncept .^f in- 
tcUcccual responsibility, (c is genera) practice to enter the catalogue 
of a library under the name of a library. The problems of cor¬ 
porate authorship arc besr postponed. Here one ncedi only re¬ 
mark dvtt it is possible chough ratlier forced to equate tlie library 
suff with the bbrary and i^im chat the libruy is therefore die 
"author" of die catalogue. Some such reasoning must be behind 
ALA r|C which provides for entry under die author of an un¬ 
official catalogue. It is not. however, pursued coJisistendy for 13 A 
prescribes chat catalogues of private coUecdons arc to be entered 
under die name of the owner of the collection with added entry 
under the name of die compiler. As the owner of the collection 
may even be dead when the catalogue appears there can be no 
real question of intellectual responsibility. An over-refined argu¬ 
ment miglit be that die owner of the coUecdon is respoudble for 
making the coUecdon and therefore determines the basic material 
of the catalogue. Much the same argument might persuade one 
chat the subject of a biography is really the ultimate author. It 
is better simply to admit that this is a case where the chosen 
heading is not an author heading. It still remains the best heading 
not because it pcovides the easiest way of finding the catalogue 
but because any other heading would almost certainly separate 
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two editions of tbe same woik. The catalogues of 

Ubraries ace frequeniiy issued in diifogw forms over die yean. 
The eompilen even if known wUi change and the ode may well 
change. The caealogues themselves change too hut itniversal 
bibHographical practice regards them as diflerent issues of a single 
endty and would conader it absurd if cl^ were scattered through 
die cacalc^e under difierenc headings. This then may be taken 
as die criterion of (he petmissibiliry of euries which are neither 
author or otic. The me of some other heading which is neitlier 
author or tide may be permicted when it serves to bring togctlicr 
diderent editions of iu same work which would ^ve been 
scattered throu^ the atalogoe if either a dtU heading or an 
author heading based solely on die concept of inteUecrual 
responnbility had been me^ This is the generally accepted 
concept of a eenvendonai ode. h is rather dii!iculc to accept the 
name of a collector or a library as a dde in any uodentandable 
sense of the word and it might be better to coin the phrase 
"conventional author". 

The full disomtoo of (his concept belongi to the chapter on 
corpocate authorship. The quesoon to be asked at present is 
simply "Does the me of ^convendonal titles' and 'cotivesinonal 
authors' invalidate the whole ‘authMship principle* as a basis for 
the catalogue?*' It has been clauaed that this principle which is 
clear enou^ in the case of a book by a single author becomes 
more and more tenuous as it is pursued thcoi^ joint audionhip 
multiple authonhip, anonymom works, etc. and finally vanishes 
completely as a reliable guide. The truth would appear to be diat 
although the "authonhip priodple" docs become more and more 
tenuous it still survives as a guiding thread. The cataloguer and 
the user of the caial^ue retogaire that the name of a 
library when used as a heading for the entry recording its 
catalcgue is not a subject headu^. To the catalogues the term 
"author" implies the concept of both intellectual responsibility 
and of the name most pennanendy and consistentiy associated 
with a work. In a few carefully cases the second element 
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alone, or almost alone, may be prcsem, The scaudard in the light 
of which all cases must be judged is fhar both elements must be 
present. IntcUcetual responsibiliry by itself is nor adequate. A 
work of composite authorship can usually not be entered under 
any of those intellectually respon&ble because no name can be 
found which U peemanendy and consistendy associated with the 
work. 

Zf the concept of authorship in the first sense is discarded then 
confusion not simpliAcarion follows. The concept of'‘the name 
most permanently and consistendy associated with the work" is 
in fact the guiding principle of many nineteenth century cata¬ 
logues. In such catalogues it is die universal practice for anony¬ 
mous biographies to be entered under the subject and it b not 
unknown for the subject to be preferred even when the author's 
name is given in the book. It is posdble to End a report of a con> 
inictcc formed to combat die proposals of the General Assembly 
of die Chutch of Scotland entered under the General Assembly. 
Such catalogues only exhibit in a more uninhibited form 
characteristics which can be found to some extent in the British 
Museum catalogue itself. Because there is no guiding prindple 
otlier than the idea of “associatioji" there is no precision in th^e 
catalogues. There arc many entries which can only be found by 
a tedious process of trial and error. The readiness of some 
catalogue reformers to blur unnecessarily the disdnerion between 
audior and subject in the interest of alleged "natural headings" 
might be checked if those reformers had worked for years with 
catalogues in which such simplification had been taken for 
granted. 

Tlie object of tlie cataloguer is. of course, to produce headings 
under wUch the reader will naturally look. The cataloguer 
achieves this object most successfully if he adheres consistently to 
Erst principles provided that these principles are well chosen and 
are based on a thorough analysis of accepted habits of biblio¬ 
graphical reference. If he Ends chat the results of the application 
of 1^ principles appear unsads&ctory then he starts again to think 
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ov«r his priariplft. He doc$ not stake an exception in order to 
enter some material *‘undei the leading where ^ reader will 
nacunlly lo<^'\ It was Cutter who first exalted die convenience 
of the reader over evtfy od^ cennderadon and demanded that 
the cataloguer must bow to general and deeply rooted habits 
even at die cost of system and sinpUdry. The ALA code 
paraphrased Cutter when (p. m) it laid down that exceptions 
and qualificarioBS are to be made whoi »o strict an appL^tion 
of a general rule would result an a beading not ^ving the most 
direct approach. To re^ this principle is not to place die 
cataloguer's ease above (he udliry of the catalogue. 

This point is of such fundamental importance diat it is worth 
illustrating at IcngdL Two jnsranccs are of occasions where the 
Joint Code and the ALA rules unite in rejecnog die heading 
which at first escauiinatson appears most convenient. Most early 
British catalogues and the prcKneday codes of some European 
countries unite in aucring an anonymous biography under the 
name of the subjecr. The arguments tn &vour ot such a course 
are obvious. This is the name with vdiich everyone seeking the 
book will be &milur. The esoct wordir^ of the dtle may have 
been forgotten or, whai is more important, may never have been 
given at all. A irtf of tk< iifi 0/ Vtomas Sui^s may be 
referred to by a conacicnoous audior as “die anonymous life of 
Stubbs". Add CO diis the difficulty that a publtsKer who suspeaed 
chat the poor sales of the bo^ were due to its over modest dde 
might well crissuc it as '* 7 V /t/e ^ T%omaj Why 

should the ceadet look in oaie case under “Brief" and in the ocher 
under "Life"? The name which is permanendy associated with 
the book is diat of Thomas Stubbs, k must be accepted chat the 
overwhebning majority oC readen will trace this book under 
Stubbs—dthet a subject Kiading in a dscdonaiy catalogue or a 
name reference in a name catalogue. In a pure author catalogue 
which strictly fcdlowed the ALA rules die oortecc entry would 
be buried for most readers. Is there any Jusofication for a practice 
which makes a w^ really accessiUe only by a subsidiary entry? 
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Considered in iiolacion the answer to this question is a clear no. 
But, analysed from the vie Wpoinc of disdiacri vc features of author^ 
skip and citle, anouyinous biographies do not fenn a coJicrentand 
well-defined group- They form part of the larger group “anony¬ 
mous works which coritaln proper nouns in the tide", and this 
group merges into the coneepe “aisonymous works which con¬ 
tain memorable words in the title”, The various treatments of 
title entry will be considered later. The point to be established 
is that anonymous biographies cannot be treated as a distinct 
class of works. The exception to entry under either author or 
title wlucb was permitted earlier was a case where such entry 
wotdd scatter different editions of die same work under different 
headings and where the “conventional title” or “conventional 
author” entry would bring tliem together. Bntry under the 
subject of a biography is coo broad to satisfy this criterion. The 
anonymous lives brought together under one subject will include 
many diSercnc works most of which will be better kept cogedier 
by a single tide entry. 

It is the praedee of the Britisli Museum and many other 
British academic libraries including some wliich in general follow 
the Joint Code to enter a Festschrift under the name of the person 
to whom the Festschrift is dedicated. This again b apparently a 
very natural [leading in that it b certainly the one which would 
occur first to most readers. A Festschrift rarely has one editor, it 
frequently adopts a formal fixed title “Essays and studies pre¬ 
sented to ...“. Tlie most memorable feature b eettainly the name 
of the recipient. Again the answer b that a Fcscschrifc b not a 
work which exhibits dbdnctive peculiarities which can guide 
the cataloguer. Hie Museum rule u 5a) itself makes thb dear. It 
“docs not extend to memorial volumes and centenary publica¬ 
tions”. As a Fcscschrifc is not usually presented to a man until he 
b well on in years there must have been many a work planned 
as a Festschrift wliich finished up as a memorial volume. It b 
difficult CO find any naturalness in a rule which enjoins the 
different cataloguij^ of a composite work presented to a living 
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maQ&omaFiDiilacwotkinboEioutofa dead duil Life and death 
aie bibliographical!)' indevani &cts. Da point whidi the Bridsh 
Miiseum rule brings out so poistedly b constantly demonstrated 
in experience. There b a gradation Bom collective essays pr> 
sented to a man to collective esays about a man, and it is im¬ 
possible in many case to ay to nduch aide e( the dividing line 
any one work lies. 

The third intfange is from ebe curreu (195?) practice of the 
Library of Congress. Fonnecly the Library of Cmigress entered 
the Oxford Boob of Verse under die compiler. It rmw enters 
them under the ticlc. Certunly the ttde » better known. Most 
readers will have difficulty in recalling the names of die com¬ 
pilers of most Oxford Books. In some cases a second edidoti is 
prepared by a diffiaent editor. And yet dus change cannot be 
Justified. Antb^ogies bdong to a ckarly defined group. Hiey 
are sclectimss made by one—or more—man &om the worb of 
others. It is the selccmr who has made die actual anthology, 
aldiough the material from wfas^ be has made it is the work of 
others. He then u die author and the work should be entered 
under his name. If there » more chan one seleoor then the usual 
rules for joint and mulnplc audwrsldp apply. It might be possible 
to argue that all anthologies and selecoons of all kinds should 
be entered under (he title and dus point will be taken up later, 
but it is not possible to decide to eater an anthol^y under 
tide simply bemuse it is believed dut the title is better known. 

It must be constantly remembered that the catalogue is itself 
I major mstrumou in detennmo^ a reader's concept of a 
natural heading. If the catalogue abandons consisicncy in the 
treatment of the same type of material in favour of an apparent 
temporary utility the user finds no coodstcnc pattern to guide 
him and is driven back to a * 1 ucky dip" approach to what should 
be a pcedsion instrument In die tong cun it is the user who 
suffers most 

The rules of canloguing <an be summed up in three pcopon- 
dons. Enter under the author if posdhle. Failing author entry 
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cuter under the dele. In specifically defined ca^ee, where tliis is 
necessary to keep together works which would otlierwise be 
scattered, enter under a conventional extension of the author or 
dele. These three rules may not be entirely adequate as they stand 
but their application to specific instances should involve d^elop- 
ment and simplification rather than abandonment in the face of 
apparent difirculdes. Books are complex thin^ and present them¬ 
selves in many variants of a basically simple form. It is impossible 
to lay down specific directions for every possible variant. It is 
only possible to suggest an agreed approa^, A common approach 
will not always produce an identical catalogue entry but our 
existing complicated rules also leave usany opportunidei for 
difietences. 

Of all forms of books those by a single known author ought 
appear to present the lease dUficultics. It is therefore the more 
diKouraging that the Joint Code devotes eight pages to rules for 
s^ectiisg such authors and the ALA rules nearly fury. Almost aU 
tins proliferation could be avoided by the rdeeration of our first 
principle expanded to read **£nrer a work (uider the person 
prinsatily respon»ble foe the work witli added entry for all who 
have made subscancial conrnbutions to die appearance of the 
work in the particular form it assumes in the book being 
catalogued’*. The British Joint Code rule for the entering of 
thematic catalogues and concordances dearly ignores the con¬ 
cept of uttcllcctual respojisibility in authorship and concentrates 
solely on the aspect '‘name pennancatly associated with a work". 
The ruling is perhaps reinforced by the feeling chat the kind of 
intellectual effort which goes into the making of a concordance 
is not of dse saute quality as chat which goes to an original 
virork. A little redccdon shows that such consideration cannot 
have any application, to the catalogue and to reverse the a^umcnc 
shows its folly. We cannot attribute to Shakespeare responsibihry 
for the work of all who have listed his works. There is in fact 
no necessity for special rules for compilers of indexe 8 > themadc 
catalogues, concordances etc. The ^A rule 12F states dut a 
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tbeimdc catal^ue is co be entered unAfrr its compiler and chat 
if dxe compiler is not known entry should be under the pu^ 
Hsber. The &rsi part of this rule is redundant, the second con* 
fusing. It is A £xct due the uunes of editors of m<isic have often 
been suppressed so that mtigoans tend to refer to an edition by 
die publisher rather dun by an editor, a practice ^^lich is not 
completely onknown with ordinary books. If this practice were 
to be recognized, which would mean creaai^ a musical publisKii^ 
house as a corporate author and invcJve many contradicoons and 
difGcuIdes, its refAgnidoD could not be restrkted to thematic 
catalogues. ALA izA (a) gives the cataloguer a list of various 
possible rebdonships between die composer of an opera and the 
author of a libretto. It also adds die further licence of a footnote 
which reverses the nxaia rule. In ^ great majority of cases the 
libretto of an opera is dearly a subordinate part of a larger work 
and entry should be under the composer. Very occasionally, 
Gilbert and Sullivan pr es ent die besc known example, composer 
and Ubrectist cnay be considered as joint authors. A literary work 
which has been set to nunc will usually be entered under the 
author, but if published with die music the composer of the 
music will cake precedence. To esuer an anonymous libretto 
under the dde is the refinement of pedantry. These statements 
may appear to be based on nothing more chan a personal answer 
CO the Cutrec question *'Wbetc will the reader look?", lliis is not 
the case. The ALA rule with its numerous examples obscures the 
^ chat the real quesdoo which has to be asked is "What is the 
character of the whole work?"*. The answer to this cannot be 
found solely by an examination of the dtle page, important 
though this is, but by an examinadon of the whole work and the 
Qorinaliy accepted practice of reference to it. It is not the ded* 
dons of cbe ALA rule which are to be questsMied so much as the 
lack of basic priad^ in arriving at them. iHe principle that 
works are to be considered as a whole and chat clearly subordinate 
ports are to be treated as sudi e also as ade^ji^fe guide to the 
treatment of mdezes. ALA nile a? gives eight didereot divisions 
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of iadexfi} and ignore} the fact that bibH^raphkally these do not 
form a coherent unit. Such grouping can only be of use to the 
cataloguer who uses the u^x to the rules as his guide. A 
periodical which coat^ a guide eo the subject matter of boob 
and ocher periodicals is still a periodical. Of monographs which 
cake che form of an Index chere are rwo forms. The one which is 
most common is that in which che index clearly forms a suboed* 
mate pare of the main work. Usually, buc noc always, an index 
to a mgle work foils into this category. Theodore Sescerman*s 
index to Arthur Upham Pope's Survey cj i^rsie;j ttri aldiough 
published nearly twenty years after che last volume of the text 
is quite plainly part of che main work and it is noc certnin char 
even an added entry under Bestecinan is needed. But an index 
to a su^le work need noc be an obvious part of che work. It can 
be quite clearly an independent work, llie ALA nde treats os an 
essential a charaaeristic which is indeed very common buc remains 
accidental. Following tliis rule the numerous indexes to che 
Divine comedy would be enccred lutder Dante, whilrc an iitdcx 
which was excended co cover Dance’s other poems would be 
entered under che compiler. Ihc true guide U plainly to treic an 
index which takes the form of an independent work in the same 
way as any other independent work. The deebion whechera work 
is an independent work b noc always easy. The ALA cules 
provide no example of an bidependently published index co a 
single work of an author and such bulcxcs arc not common. 
Sometimes such indexes are pubibhed many years afrer che work 
indexed, and the index b plainly to be treated as an iudepcjident 
work. John Amphlett’s An iniex to Dr Nark's coWeetions Jot a 
history of iVorceHershire being part of the Wocccstershicc Histori¬ 
cal Socieey’s Publicadons will be found in many libraries which 
do noc possess Nash’s Collections and ebb foct alone b a good 
reason for not cncerbig under Nash. The Analytical inJex to 
Sir John IV. Kaye's History of the Sepoy War and Col, G. B. 
MalUson's History of the Indian Mutiny {combined in one volume) by 
Frederick Pincorc was issued with che 1Z96 reprintuig of these 
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two works. Tti£ curaordiBary history o£ these two works 
iodexed—the publisher commisaoQcd Mnlleson A coumue and 
to conoudict work of Kaye, an odd example of a composice 
work charly not jtKnc authorship—justifies of the 

index u aa iodependent work. 

In die same way there b no need for rules for epitomes, com- 
menarics, translatioiis, axchiteco* iUusczatioa or es^ravers. The 
only new developmeu of piiad|de cs introduced by the quesdon 
of an added entry for an illusoator. AIA 19D is sound but not 
really necessary. All of rule 19 A-D simply states the het that an 
artist may be either the au^or or the joint author of a work. 

goes on to suggest thar «7«ii when the illustration is clearly 
a subordinate featuR of the work added aury should be made 
under the illustrator **if the ilhsscratioQS are a noteworthy feature 
of the work". This is a difficult and ambiguous saying. Does noce- 
wordiy imply mere number oe ardsac merit? If iit latter the 
canloguer is nor neoesaa^ equipped m judge. The function of 
the catalogue is to record a bo^lfthe book may reasonably be 
sought u nder the name of the dlustrator then an added csxcry U 
justified. If noti then the noting of die work of any illuscratori 
however eminent, is not a task ibc die catalogue. It may very 
reasotiably, if drcumstuces justify tins, be entrusted to some 
special min siniibt to diose which may record former owners 
or armorial bookplatea. The compilation of such an index is a 
work for someone who can dhtinguKh what is of artistic value. 
The cataloguer b coacemed only widi dse judgement of prob¬ 
able avenues of access. 

The treatment of revisions b difficult and introduces a further 
development wfakb b that the cataloguer b concerned not with 
things as they are but as dscy chooee to appear. AIA 20 states 
that a cevbion diould be eateced under the name of die ordinal 
author unles the cevbkm is wbwaurially a new work. There are 
two difficulties in dus rule. One b caused by the cataloguer’s 
having to maV^ du jiM^emeot as to whether a new 

edition b or b not subataniaUy a new work. The other springs 
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from the fact that accepted practice is nor in step with the rule. 
Some revised editions which are dearly substantially new works 
are universally referred co by the name of the original author. 

Medical lexc boob are consundy revised bur in many cases 
the name of the original author is preserved. Henry Gray wrote 
his AufttQiuy and snrgical In and died shortly after 

die appearance of the £rsc e^don. In the 32nd edition which 
appeared in 1958 the original pages liave been enlarged to idoa. 
Quite certainly this is subscaudalLy a new work and the title has 
changed from '‘descriptive and su^ical" to "descriptive and 
applied", but ic still describee itself on the title page as Gtay's 
Anatomy and is universally known by this ride. There art many 
reasons why a work should retain its original author's name long 
after his inflvicnce on ic lias substanrially disappeared. One is that 
his may still be the name most pennanendy and closely associated 
with the work. A succession of editors may completely change 
the substance of the work but none of them may be associated 
with it long enough to lend his own name to it When the same 
editor produces a large number of revisions It will often happen 
tliat his name cakes die place of the original author's, especially 
if die editor is anxious for this ro happen and die publisher does 
not object Tlic cataloguer cannoc be guided by the extent of 
the revision which lie b not competent ro judge. He is guided 
by the style in which the book describes itself and to a lesser 
extent by die way is wliicb it b quoted by others. The position 
is well illuscrared by the preface to the sixth edidon ot A dictionary 
oj the Maori language. iTie first two editions of thb work were 
by William Willia^ (<344 and 1832), the third and fourth by 
William Leonard Williams (1871, 1892), the fifth by Herbert 
William Williams (1917). After outlining thb history the 
preface concludes 'Tt is a pity that the traditional family associa¬ 
tion with the dictionary has been broken, but it remains 
Williams’s Dictionary and will so remain as loi^ os the Maori 
language is remembered". This brave declaration b a little spoilt 
by the fact diat the dtic page of thb work runs “A dictionary 
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of the Maori Imgiufe iy Herbert W. Wil!i<tms. Sixth edition, 
retfisei md augmented tmier the muyket of the Pclynesim Society*'. 
If it is the sixth then <so£ would chink the author 

siacement should a refenaca to Willum Williams. The 

point which this pre&ce does bru^ otu clearly is chat a work 
may consciously and deliberately preserve the name of an original 
author for an indefinice ciine irropecdve of any changes in the 
substance of che work. The rcWvani rule should dierefore run 
“Enter a rcvisico under the original anchor unless die revision 
assunies che form of a new work*', whsdi is only pan of die 
general axiomatic prindple to treat each book as it describes 
itself there U some stsMig reason to che contrary. 

Before pusuiag dus prindple further in connection with che 
names of authon U is necessary to coarider the possibilities of 
ioint and multiple authors. 

The difficulty hese is m a name which is closely and 

permaneiady associated widi the book. Hie lacellecrual responsi¬ 
bility is usu^y quite eJeariy defined. The Joint authorship of two 
writers o/fors no difficulry. Uoiveml convention reo^iuaes two 
names in permanent apodarion as having the same function as 
a single name. This is i>oc a cataloguer's invennon but extends 
to legal firms, fashion shops, publishers, etc. The name associated 
with Some experiem of m Irish RM. would never be Somerville 
or Rofl but SomerviUe and Ross. Edith Somerville survived 
her cousin some years but what she wrote still appeared under 
the name of Somerville and Rosa. Her jusdficarion for this is 
che analogy already n^ested “An established firm does not 
change its style and dUe when for any reason one of its partners 
may be compelled to leave it. The partner wbo shared aB things 
with me has left me, but the firm has not yet put up the shutters, 
and I feel 1 am justified in permitting myself the pleasure of still 
linking ihe name of Martin Ross wi^ thu of £. A. Somerville**. 

Dr SomerviOe may have been a liide eccentric in her peaedee 
but her argomenr U sound. To enter a work by joint aufoors 
under one of them or under du ride is dehbmte pcrversicy. 
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Names which are on readers* lips every day escablbh chis pome 
without the need for 6;ithec argument—Mitchell and Cash, 
Toplay and Wilson, Allen and Unwin. To how many names 
does this principle extend? To three at least but beyond chat It 
is more doubcTul. It is certain that If ewenry^one names appear 
on the title page with equal prominence cheic names caimoc cohere 
to form a Joint name. The ALA rules distinguish between **joint 
authorship” and ”compouce works*’. The reason behind the 
disdnedoR is clear hue has no bearu^ on the cataloguing proh> 
1 cm. Twenry-onc equal audiors will not provide a name to 
attach to a work whether their conrribudons are merged into one 
whole or are separate and labelled. It may be noted that the 
illustraciocu under 3D and 4A in the ALA rules appear from 
dte dele page to be indistu^uishable. In some cases one anchor 
will be given ptlmary responsibiliry for the work and the book 
should be entered under his name whether the work of the other 
authors is separately distinguished or not. The title page will 
normally determine whether one author is more important. The 
editor or editors of a symposium may be taken co be particularly 
responsible for the book, at least when tlicre is no question of a 
corporate authorslup. The very great ctliHculcies of cataloguing 
symposia o^aiuzed under the auspices of societies will be dealt 
wich alcn^ with the other problems of corporate entry. If it is 
clear that a man has planned the book as a whole rhen his is the 
name most Ukely to be associated wich it. When, as often happens 
now, a book begim as a scrla of lectures organt?4id by one 
person or corporate body and is then ^edited*' by another person 
die situation is more diHicult but if the title page attributes special 
pco^mincnce to sudi an editor it should be followed. Often the 
ride page gives no certain lead. The names of the contributors 
may be arranged in oon-alpliabetical order and the first on the 
list may be the writer of the introductory chapter. This in Itself 
cannot be regaeded as an indication that die relationsliip of this 
contributor to the book is more indmace tlian chat of the others. 
Very often works which appear in ascries witha common pattern 
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of title axe quite definit^ better laaowa by Aeix title. Does this 
justify entry under tbe tide even chough dieie ix clearly an editor 
who is responsiUe €ot ch£ book? b ic not pedandc co encec 
M^em trends in peJiatria under its editor when most readers will 
seek it under iie ode? The arguoum seems strong but its 
strength dissolves on tedecdon. There axe very many books 
which are better known by tide. Indeed booksellers of^ state 
chat most of theic customers remember all books by some variant 
of the title if not tbe correct ode itself A reader durry years ago 
would be more likely to look for Hifkways and byways in Dorset 
under die title diao toder (he individual author. If there U any 
validity in the cboiee cf a better known title in place of an editor 
then ic would apply equally well to die book by a single author. 
But as the example quoted indicates series which at one tirne are 
very well known may loee their popularity. This end of the pro* 
cess may not trouble tbe cataloguer coo much. He is cacalcguing 
for immediate use and not rwenty years time. But how 
is he to reeogniae the initial stages of the process and biow that 
a series of this character will achieve popularity. An added entry 
under the dele or even a series entry will serve the reader who 
knows only the tide and will avt^ the ambiguides and in- 
consistencia into which the pncocc of main entry under a well- 
known dde would lead. A series in which exactly the same tide 
is repeated is of course in a quite diifcrmc cac^ory as it is to be 
catalogued as a periodical even of tbe editors remain unchanged. 

Thm are two ways of treating works by many authors. The 
one i) to enter under tbe £rsc named audsor. Tliis. afur all» is the 
practice in quoting periodical ankles which will sooiedmes be 
the work ofax or seven authors and where the dde of the axticle 
is possibly shared by several other articles, Tbe second is to enter 
under ode. Neither method is endrely sads&ctory. Tide entry 
is entirely dependae up^a the catalogue user s possession of the 
exact wording of the tide. It is true that author entry is equally 
dependent upon the user's having an accurate knowledge of the 
spelling of the author’s name and usually of his or given 
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names as well. At preseiit wricers usually quote auchot’s names 
more care^y than dries. It is allowable to paraphrase a tide or 
CO introduce a tefcrence of tlie type ‘*the incecescu^ work of 
Jones and ocher scholars which was published in 19 ^?”. One 
objection to entry under the first auch^ is that the order of the 
authors may be changed in a later edidon but this is no more 
likely chan diac the dele may change. If we continue to ask die 
question “How can we enter a work by several authors no one 
of whom is more prominent than the others so chat it will most 
easily be found?” then we shall get no certain answer. If we return 
to our first principles chore is no longer any doubt. There is no 
one person who combines both the required characteristics of 
authorihip so entry must be undcc the title unsatis&ctory diough 
this may sometimes be. An added entry under die first named 
contributor may be a permiRcd convenience. 

A variant of composite authorship which offers some compli¬ 
cations is when the worb of different authors are brought to* 
gether in a suigle book. There again the cataloguing of the book 
depends not so much on the substance of the book as on the 
appearance. A selection from the worb of several authors made 
by one man will be entered under the editor but so will the com¬ 
plete worb of three or more writers if brought together under 
the appearance of a new uniry and provided with a common 
title. When no appearance of unity is created and the book is 
simply described as The poems oj Cffllins, Shenstoiie, and Cray then 
entry must be made under each author and tiwre would seem to 
be a case fbt cceatii^ each entry as a main entry. This would 
avoid the difficulty which entry under the first named author 
produces, a diffieulry which is well illustrated in the case of a 
mid-nineteenth century edition of the poems of CoUins and Gray 
which exists in two variants in the second of which the order of 
the poets is reversed. If, however, there is some designed relation¬ 
ship between the parts of the book regard must be paid to this. 
The Joint Code gives u$ an example of two boob published 
together witiiout a collective tide. "Carlyle's Essay on Burns, uiith 
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At Cottars Sahairy nght md other poems fiom Bums; ed. with 
notes end m intro^saioa hy WilUti C. Core.’' Her« the rwo wocki 
are not unrelateti a&d the book u best treated as a selection from 
the poems of Biinu with a pre&tory essay on Bums by Carlyle. 
This example illustntes very cleady du distincQon berww 
the legalistic and the functional ^>proach to a cataloguing 
problem. 

Anonymous books cannoc be oxtered under their authors and 
dietefbre must aecordisig to basic prindples we have adopted be 
entered under the dde. This s<iitenre unfortunately d^ not 
dispose ofall the proUesDSofcasaloguing anonymous books and 
th^ problems are of great ituetesc in dxemselves and for the 
light they throw on dxe odxole problem of title entry. 

One point which rehto to the concept of the catal^uc as i 
self-contained i«i> is the Cfcatment of anonymous books where 
authors are known. The m^ority o( codes enter such works 
under the author bus with added entry under the tide. The 
Britisb Museum austetdy restrico this practice eo ‘'recognized 
classia*', e.g, die DiWiw CommeSe and Hamlet. This is an ill- 
defined class in which Gniliver’s Traveb ii nor included. The 
Museum pnedee is dioated by the need to answer the question 
*'is this book in dxc library?" A reader who comes across a con¬ 
temporary reference to CuIUoer’s Travels will fijxd no uxdication 
of author The natural first rcactioa is to the Museum rule 

as unnecessary pedantry. Few readers using early eighteendi 
century material will be igoonot of the authorship of Gullivers 
Trails. It must be rcnxcmbcccd that a great library contains 
material ou all subjects in all Ungu^es. It is dxerefbre reasonable 
to proceed with caution in rsrimating a reader's knowledge. 
The teal solution would seem to be not to attempt the im¬ 
possible task of defining “what every reader knows" but to base 
cataloguing practice ca what infonnation is readily available ia 
well-l^wn re fer ence books. This, after all. is what the Museum 
docs "where for die name of an autbx there is substituted an 
oStdal designation or description sufiiciendy clear to render his 
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idcaory immisttkBble'*. Za suck cases tbc book is not regarded 
as anonymous, but is entered under the name o£ die author, 
without even a title re&ience. It will often take a little time to 
trace the identity of the “Chancellot of the Exchequer*’ and it 
may be quite a formidable task to identify the mayor of a small 
Italian town. The amendment to current practice which is 
suggested would leave the making of added entties under the 
dtle to the discretion of the cataloguer who would be guided 
primarily by the ease with which lie himself found the name 
of tlie author. The wording of AXA ja is ambiguous. If it 
implies that all works first pubbshed anonymously arc to have 
an added title entry it is certainly not carried out by most 
bbraries, Not is there any need that It should be. It is not 
tlie function of the bbrary catalogue to take the place of the 
dictionaries of anonyma, 

Another point of interest b the distbetion berween an anony¬ 
mous and pseudonymous book. The ALA rules class as anony¬ 
mous works b which the authorship is mdicated by ‘a generic 
word or phrase preceded by an article" and as pseudonymous those 
b which the author "uses as 6 namt a specific word or phrase with 
or without a definite article". The italicized uses at a name u really 
the Iteart of the definition but it is sometimes lost sight of. Thus 
"EX'btelligcnce Oflicer", "the Duchess", "the Prig" may per¬ 
haps be specific but are they any more than "Ex-convict No.—" 
us^ as names? The British Museum rule is detailed but not help¬ 
ful. "Wliere an author, while concealing bis idendry, writes under 
a descriptive or fictitious name, it is taken as a Heading if it takes 
the form of a real luunc. or if it consbts of a sii^le word, or of 
a combination tliat uuy be written as a single word (e.g. Bull’s 
Eye which may be wrirtca BulUcye), or of a combination (such 
as ‘Red Heather’) which b not descriptive of the author but b 
obviously Intended as a pseudonym, or of a Christian name 
accompanied by an epithet (e.g. Uncle John for which the form 
as a heading is Unrh’); otherwise it b regarded as a 

dicuxnlocutioii and the book treated as anonymous”. 
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The examples wbicb Qliuoatt dus rule axe all condfffTif wich 
it but do not make it more intelligible. “A Merdunt” can 
be treated ts a pjcudonym but not '*A Mere Merchant’* or a 
“London Merchant*’. Siinllaily ‘‘Eye-witness” or “MajoiKjen* 
enl" ace admissible but “Old Soldier*' or “Kathleen's Aunt” are 
not. The between “Uncle John” and “Kathleen’s 

Aunt*’ is ptedse and o^d^enve bat thh example demonstrates that 
predsion and objectivity are not enough to make a rule satisfact¬ 
ory. A rule must, if not aaomaoci at least be self-evident once it 
has been explained. The British Museum disrinenons between 
pseudonymous and anonymous wods are careful and precise but 
as they do nor correspond to any general bibli^nphic habits 
they must appear arbitrary. In certain cases the result o^ their 
ippliatioD bmmes ludicrous. Unas die British Museum cata> 
logues Memoirs By ene unde*^ “One”. Bvert die reader 

who has just read the rule may be puzzled by this but on re¬ 
reading the rule he should see that this is the "correct** heading. 
The objection to such an entry is not only that it is based on such 
an absezaa system that even those vtho have used the Museum 
catalogues d^y for yean do not immediately grasp its appUca- 
non but that it fills to meet the need o€ the reader wlio en¬ 
counters (he fully adequate textual reference “In the same year 
appeared the anonymous Menwrs of ofopptr*. 

The object of treating a book as pseudonymous radiec chan 
anonymous is to brii^ together the works one author. The 
ALA rule to make added entry under any phrase used instead 
of die author’s name looks after dtt fiiwliyig of a particular book. 
The reasonable course of actuA then would be to to worry 

about the difierence between phrases which could or could not 
be considered as pseudonyms and enter as pseudonyms all words 
oc phraKS which become recognized as names. Naturally this 
will include all real names. In action it will include words or 
phrases which become accepted as names as a result of constant 
use by the author. Such an approach might well involve te- 
catal^uing of books as a second work by the same author 
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appeued. “Sapper” is rccogoiaed as a name but not because it is 
a specific word. The Museum rule does in face pick out the land 
of words whick are likely to be used as names but because the 
Museum code tries to express die rule in purely objective terms 
unrelated to the real criterion involved, produces such absurdities 
as tbe treatment of “one” as a pseudonym. If the acceptance of a 
word or phrase as a pseudonym brings cogedicr works by the 
same author ic serves a purpose. If not it is useless. 

The ALA rules deal very simply with anonymous books whose 
autliors are unkjiown. These arc entered under the title with 
references from any phrase expresung authorship. It is Implied 
by the examples though not spccidcally stated that this means 
entry under the first word of die title not an article. The Glossary 
defines tide entry as entry under the tide “generally beginning 
widi the first word not an ardele”. Other codes provide more 
elaborate methods of ueatu^ tide entries. The Prusslfiu Insimtions 
give very detailed rules but these are of little assistance to the 
fingUah'Using cataloguer as they arc designed fer a language 
which preserves a grammar based on infienons. Their elaborate¬ 
ness and the difitculdes which they lead to ace well detailed in 
LOfflec's Eiiifiihniug {» die Kaiatogkimde. The British Museum 
rules also provide an elaborate scheme of dele entry. The heading 
is chosen fiom one of the following in order of precedence If they 
occur in the tide: a name of a person who is the subject of the 
book; a coUeedve body or instirudon which is the subject; a 
named object or place as a subject; a name of a person or place 
forming a necessary part of the dtle; the first substantive in the 
dde; the first word not an article. This is a formidable list and 
the illustrations and amplifications increase its difficulties. Thus 
entry under person is extended from persons named to persons 
ade<]uately d^ribed. Tite recantation oj the prelate of Canterbury 
is entered under Williarn Laud. The disadvantages of such an 
entry have already been discussed. Ic is a concealed subject entry 
and ic is bad because ic assembles only part of die macetiai on this 
subject under the heading. It is also bad because it is an entry 
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whick on only he of use to someone who knows xht sul^ect 
of the book. A student who found diis work tisted and undated 
in the stock of a latt seventeentk century bookseller for example 
might not for a moment due Laud was adequately de¬ 
scribed in this title. Tiu *»rne hant-<>ring aAcF a subject entry is 
seen when a work on Di( Judm in Detitirhlflnd is entered under 
“Jews” or Tnu^fien^aises under Fraoce-^Army. The choice 
even of subject entry is oftm pus^m^ to diose who are not 
mcimacely acquainted with die ^plkadon of diese rules. 
Voccupetieii Je Trmp/rwM per Us AJUmatids is entered under 
“Germans”. The attempt to produce a “natural* heading 
is found in the modiBcaooa of the provision for entry under the 
first substantive. If (his substanave b preceded by an adjective 
which gives the ooun a special tignificiSice die whole must be 
taken as a Keadiog and die applies to any combinaaon of words 
forming an ujucpanble expreasion. The bidefinice character of 
these distinctions doo not cued stressing. Has *'Ecclesiastical 
History” less of a speciaJ stgnificancc tlian “Holy Orders”? [s 
Bedroom Funucure Des^ns an taucpanble expression? How many 
users will appreciate that Hew will ii md? will be found under a 
very didcrent heading from KImt will the eit^ Ik? 

It may seem a waste of time to submit the British Museum's 
rules to this much examinatiorL No one would put them forward 
to^y as a model for the cataloguing of anonymous books. 
Even the Germans are abandoning die grammatical for the 
mechanical choice of entry word. TW matter U not as simple as 
that. The compilers of die British Museum code were skilful and 
experienced librarians. The complexity of thor rules for dealing 
with anonymous books spring from a &ct of the utmost im¬ 
portance. The tide of a book b not of die same value as the name 
of die author in identifying the book. The title of a book is 
frequently quoted invxuca^y or incompletely. The Museum 
rules cry to overcome this diAculty by sekedng that part of the 
tide which is most bk^ to be remeisdicred. Their attempt to 
provide a satis&ctory fotmuL for selecting diis pare Faih because 
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of tho very ore which is put into it. But this does not mean chat 
the practice of entry under the £irsc word of the title not an 
ardclc doe not have its own difficulties. Many titles are common 
to a large numhec of books and many cities are almost invariably 
shortened. The ALA rules do not [except in a footnote to rule 
33] even refer speci£cally to chose early books in which the dtde 
proper is introduced by a conventional phrase ‘‘Here be^ns” 
or by a string of non-essential adjectives. Tides of later books 
ate frequendy abbreviated. *‘Aji iirtjiiiry iiita the tioUire anJ causes 
of the ivealili of nations'’ is generally shortened to die fmal 
phrase. It may be agreed that entry under the first word of 
the tide not an article is the only method of title entry but 
this does not alter the fact chat title entry is often little mote 
than a last and only partially satisfactory resort. It will often 
provide the cataloguer widi die ea&esc solution to a problem. 
It will less ol^ dischaege the essential function of die cat* 
ilogue wliich is to relate the inforimtioii possessed by the 
cataloguer to the other infomuuon generally available about 
the book. 

Tlie group of writings whicli the ALA code groups together 
as "anonymous classics" are of great interest because they intro¬ 
duce a new ajid importacu principle. Tliey are defined as works 
of unknown or doubtful authorship, commonly designated by 
title, wlucli may have appeared in die course of time in many 
editions, versions, and/or translations. The general rule is to enter 
these works under a uniform heading consisting of tlie uadicional 
or convencioual tide. This conventional title is not the title of 
the book being catalogued. To enter an "auonyuious classic" 
luider the tide of the book in which it appeared would he 
unsatisfactory as it would separate different versions of die same 
work. The conventional tide may therefore be something out¬ 
side the book which is supplied by die cataloguer. A marked 
New Testament which bears tlie distinctive and memorable title 
of “The way of life <utJ the way of death" is not entered under 
the tide but u^er the "conventional" tide "New T«tamo^c'^ 
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The <^r^g(n of fvy t w y itr i ftnaJ ticks 15 Varied. Some are eja~ 
bodied in die hitt lines of die vorhaiheoiadTes. Some have been 
sancdcned by bing custom; odiets may be the creation of the 
modem editor who hnt published a text Some conventional 
titlo may be fwit(i>ading mA based on misunderstanding. The 
only eharacceiisde shared by all convearioaal dtles is chat they 
axe the gencoDy accepted mnm by ^thich a work is known. It 
is obvious therefore chat a cataloguer cannot create a conventiotul 
title. The current usage of scholars must have done this for him, 
In some cases a wo^ is so obscure and unimportant thac ic is 
difficult ibc die cacal^ucr to find eridesice of an esublished 
tide. In this case he has no choice but co use che form employed 
in the book he is cataloguii^ and hope dat one form is employed 
consistently. There are eccelknc bibliographies of French, Get* 
man and English mediaeval wridngs and che cataloguer can 
usually find guidance in these thou^ unfommatcly the com¬ 
pilers of these worb are not always as interested as they might 
be in (he exact form of names. 

The ALA 33 wlueh h long and involved enough to in* 
cimidaie the boldest catal^ucr sufiers from a number of fruits. 
It is not comprehensive enough and yet it includes too much. An 
Eliabethan play or an early Tudor ioierlude should be grouped 
with other early anonymous printed boob which also may 
appear in dificrenr editions Nvich sligb variadoiu of title or may 
be translated. An anonymous classic muse exist in independence 
of any one printed versoo. Granted dus essentia] cordon a 
large varkty of worb frUs under this leading. There is no need 
for special rules for the Bible or other religious worb. for 
chronicles or for manuscripts. All these are alilf^ in that they 
have no blown authors hue have a name by which diey are 
known. The name may be a literary dele or the name or merely 
the descripdoQ of a manuscript—Exeter Book, Auchinleck MS.. 
Bridsh Museum Add MSS. 117$. 

Anodiet weakness of the ALA rule is diatit is not always 
whether it is concerned with aatfaor or title esitry or widi subject 
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«ncTy. ‘‘Cntical discussions of a cycle** or works by a known 
author dealing with the Arthurian legend should not be the 
concern of this rule. Above all the catalogue should not attempt 
to act as a potted literary history. This is what (3) appears 
to attempt. 

The catalogue entry offers no difficulty when a work possesses 
a universally accepted dtle-'^Brouv/f, Nibclungtniieti, Chanson M 
RoUnd^iA^ a &irly well-defined ten. It does not even matter if 
this title is so recent a creation that it is in a language quite 
distinct from the language of the work described—Sm/arer. 
Tht Wandirtr. The Ruin. Difficulties arise when a fixed title has 
not been developed—**che Finn Fragment" "Finnsbu^" "the 
Fight at Finnsburg**. An even more difficult problem is posed by 
a eoliection such as The Old English Riddles. To treat this as a 
selection made by one man and enter under die compiler is to 
scatter what is essentially the same work. The selection is not 
really made by the editor hut by the nature of the materials and 
diffmne editions will conc^ almost Identical texts. Ordinary 
title entry would scatter as much as entry under editor. The less 
of a "classic" a work is the more uncertainty may east as to the 
wording of the conventional title to be used. An agreed reference 
book should give the answer and much time whi^ is now spent 
in devising raercnces and rules would be better employed in 
encouraging the creation of such books. In most major las^uages 
they already exist, although, as has been said, problems of titles 
are sometimes not given much attention. It should not be difficult 
to convince scholars in the arcs tiiat standardization of nomencla¬ 
ture is as important to ti^m as to the scientist and must be 
attained in die same way. If this were done the cataloguer's 
problems would be largely solved. In the meantime he must seek 
as best he can for the concensus of informed opinion and perhaps 
aid the development of uniformity by ignoring little used forms 
of titles I Sometimes there may exist doubt as to whetiier a work 
is of such a character chat it is likely to appear in different edi¬ 
tions. The criterion is whether it possesses an incnnsic unity not 
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imposed by an editor. If it does exury undei a conTcndonal tide 
is teqoired. 

It b diflicult to lay down any one rule to govern die choice 
of language in which a CMivcaiaoDal tide should be given. In 
a learned library which origual texts as well as trans> 

lations it is probably better to ose the language of the ociginal 
text if this is dearly established- The real objection to rendnu^ 
NiMimfaHfd as cf At and Chdiuon de Roland as 

Son£ of RtUnd U not primarily the odd effects of anomalous 
plurals and loss of the assodaaons with Chansons de geste. It is 
rather that the original are much bett er known even to 
those who have little direct widr mediaeval German 

or French, Where a gandation has become accepted as part of the 
literature of the country ^ case is altered. There is no advantage 
in entering the Bible under a Hebrew or even a Greek tide. 

The discussion of anonymous has raised the second ot 

the two questions which a cataloguer has to conrider each time 
he catalogues a book. The ffrsc is **Who is die audiorof this book 
and if £ae is no author what is dse proper substitute for an 
author heading?*’ The second b "What is the correct form of 
name to be used for the chosen heading?*' It is possible to ap> 
proadi the first ^uesekn much more syrtematicalJy diau the 
second. With Ibrms of name the dctcrminii^ &ctor is always 
custom. There are lew objective criteria \^ch enable custom 
to be safely deduced {torn first prinripJes, and custom is oiUn 
extremely incnadiurm. The ask of the cataloguer is still to pick 
out and emphasitc die underiyis^ elements of consistency in 
current pracdcc but whm practice b chaotic the amount of 
consistency which can be achieved is limited. 

The possibUitica of choke with personal names fall into two 
groups. The first a concerned with what part of die name b to 
be taken as that by which the mm u primarily known and under 
which he should be entered. The and much larger group 
b of choice between different f<Mms of name. The ALA rules 
give many inscrucQons for die choice of part of name for entry. 
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The Bricuh Museum rules are more suednet and do noc even 
bodier co state that a modern European author should nocmally 
be entered under hU surname. Nevertheless this U a practice which 
has not been universally accepted in Europe for much more than 
three hundred and fi% yean and which is only gradually and 
incompletely spreading co non-European civilizations. The one 
rule which governs all cases of choice between diilerent pans 
of name but which neither code provides is "Enter an author 
under the pare of his name accepted in his own language and 
time as the constant and primary pare of lus name." in con- 
siderbg cases where common usage is uncertain more attention 
is to be given to the general practice ii\ dealing with the class of 
names co which the particular name belongs dian to any evidence 
of a balance of custom in the particular case". Such a rule begs 
no more questions than the present set of rules. It would nc^ 
CO be supplemented by information on accepted practice but this 
would be given as information and not as addinoiial rules. The 
tendency has been rather co provide rules lor groups chosen on 
grounds quite irrelevant to form of name. The reason for the 
clioice of a group is that ux geitcral the groups chance to share 
a coiTuiion type of name, but as the common type of name b 
fortuitous and not essential the rule has to be followed by excep¬ 
tions which render it useless. Thus ALA rule 47 Saints gives 
the cataloguer no guidance. Some Saints are to be entered under 
the Lacm form of forejume, some under the vcriucular fore¬ 
name, some under tlic surname, some under tides of nobility. 
There u nothing to reject in the decisions or the examples bi thb 
rule. It b, however, only a paraphrase of the statement "follow 
general custom". It also confuses two difiecent questions—choice 
of part of name and choice of form of name. The most useful 
mstruedon which b provided in this section of the ALA rules 
b rule Ancient Greek Writers and 60 Clasneal Ladn Writers 
"In selecting the proper entry word follow the practice of the 
classical dictionaries". This advice b at least more easily followed 
chan the rule for mediaeval writers which prescribes entry under 
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die fbten&me for miten before 1400 eteep c in diose cases where 
enffy uader some other pact of the namg U more appropriate. 
It is unfbrTunaie that the year 1400 is remembered by most 
readers as the date of Ciaucer's death but in &ct no date 
can usefully be given after whidi surnames are in generaJ use. 
The growth of surnames is a very complicated and haphazard 
process. Anyone who would lay down rules based on dates should 
consider Sr ^narius of Loyola. It is true this might be con¬ 
sidered an unsarisfagory oomple as ^oadus is a Saint. It is clear, 
however, that there is ibU con&deraUe dive rg ence of expert 
opinion on the tre a t m ent of Loyola The Encyclopaedia Bri- 
rannica (tith ed.) and the London Library enter under Loyola. 
ALA rule 47B includes him as one of dwee Saints canonized long 
after death (!) and biown in lusK«y and literature by their 
surnames. The British Museum uses die beading Ignadiu (Lopez 
de ILecalde de Leye/e) Saint. The Cethelu Encythpeedia enters 
under Ignatius Loyola, Saint and adds the puzzling sraremenc 
*‘Tbe name Lopez de Recalde b a copyist's blunder". It also 
gives the information dui Ignatius was baptised Inigo a fact 
which the ALA ccam^ in its lavish prescription of cross 
references conveniently fbcgeis. 

Ac an earlier date the confusion can be even greucr. The 
British Museum has a headii^ Gabrino di Rienzo (Niccolo). 
Thb b not a name whid) mos readers would recognize. The 
Encyclopaedia Bhcannica scaces Cola di Rienzo was the son 
of Lorenzo GabrinL Hb own name was shortened to Cola and 
his father’s to Roizo. Cbevalier SUperoift 4 es souras hisnriques 
du moyen Sge adopts the variant Riesua which all ocher authorities 
condemn as incortecr and eaten under ft Of the authors he 
quotes only one uses the form Nicolas Gabrini In dus example 
it b possible to decide with some certainty chat the weight of 
authority b in favour of eacry under Cola. The Enac\opedic 
Itelxane uses das form and the last edioon of RegpU per U 
mnipiloTiW del utehgo elfahetw per mOore nelk hibhoteche Jlalime 
actually gives Cola di Rieizo as an example of a paaonycnic to 
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be entered under die first name. Neverdieless die BriQsh Museum 
and Chevalier are weighty auchorides and the cataloguer who 
followed either could not be too severely criddzed for scamping 
his work. 

Any cataloguer could extend indefinitely a list of names on 
which authorities have failed to agree. In the light of this fiict it 
is no abrogation of the cataloguer’s responsibilities to suggest that 
it is not within his competence to d^ide whether a mediaeval 
writer is better entered under a forename or some form of sur- 
nanxe. This is a cask for the me^aevalisc and all die cacaloguer 
can do is to call attention to its importance. Failing one generally 
accepted authority the cataloguer caxi do no more dian coiuulc 
what auchoricics there are and compare their praedee with what 
he knows of the usage of competeiu specialists. Whsc is not only 
beyond his power but also actively K^mful is to try to provide 
a cross-reference from every part of every possible form of 
name which may have been given to a mediaeval writer. This 
is to propagate chaos. The reader who finds no entry under 
Monmouth should be capable of having a second cry luider 
Geofirey. 

The problem which part of names to choose for an entry word 
is eommoji to many languages and dmes. It is only with modem 
European names that the cataloguer can provide a specific 
cataloguu^ soludon. Most Engli A compound surnames are 
'Vkitutaily'' thought of under ^ first part of the name. It U 
good cataloguing practice to enter them all under the second 
parr. In so doing absolute consistency is obtained at the cost of 
a minor disturbance to accepted habit. It is easy for a reader to 
Icam to look always under the second part which he has always 
recognized as a pm of the name. At A 38 would seem to accord 
better with die principle of following accepted pracrice and also 
to provide the reader with a more direct access to the author he 
is seeking. It suffers, however, from the defect of ambiguity. 
“In general" entry is to be under the first part of a compound 
surname, but exceptions are permitted and the cataloguer is 
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wam^ chat he miist disangoi^ bccwcoi compound surnames 
and Englisk in which the mfddk name is a family name 
not fonsiog part of the surname. Accepted practice does not 
make dm disdnction. e.g. Baring Gould is most fluently re¬ 
garded as a compotmd snmacne. In addincm holders of posubly 
compound suisumcs may vary the practice of hypheaanon. In 
any case the last parr of the sutne whoa used alone is always 
recognized as a posable form of clie name but the first is not. 
Con^stmey can be secured without doing real violence to 
accepted practice. In othet European las^;u^e» it is the Erse part of 
the name which is constant and which can be used by icself and 
so entry should be made under this pact Unfortunately practice is 
coo chaodc foe this practice to be made absolutely uniform. 
Married women often adopt unuwal combmacions which cannot 
be reduced to a sirDple formula. Bnuallans usually compound 
the faeba's and mode's names but thert appean to be no ^ree» 
meat as to which part is re be put Erst or which is the essentiil 
part of (be name. Until Braadiaiu can put char own customs in 
order the cataloguer cannot do much more chan follow die, 
often conflicting, pr^ticc of die bi^raphieal dictionaries. If, 
Imwcver, it could be ^ recd diat the last part of a Brasilian name 
could be r^arded as rccogniz^le in itself as a possible form of 
the name then the cataloguer could help uniformity by entering 
always under this pan. The cataloguer can only impose uniformity 
if his uniibrmicy does not involve a violatioti of linguistic and 
social custom. 

The treatment of names with prehm illustrates this same 
point. In English and most European languages custom is clear 
cut enough for the cataloguing rules to be saiasfictory. 

In £nglim*speaking countries where a large proportion of the 
population comes from aiudiet country the position is more 
open. Mendelssohn in die introducaon to his S&uik Afiiean 
^Miegr«pky expluns that no one in South Ainca would dream 
of asHng for Wet. VillieTS or Tost but agrees that common usage 
hv<mn Rothschild (de) oc Mosentbal (de). 
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llie solution would stem to be to follow the Brituh Museum 
rule and Qtac these jjrcSxts as part of the surname in the same 
way as if the writers were English. Admittedly diem is some 
difficulty in applying such a procedure to a country which may 
soon cease to be even partially English speaking but the ca»* 
l^ucr cannot anticipate politicial events. A foreign writer with 
a name coatauiing a prefix who moves to an English speaking 
country must be considered to have changed his najue and should 
be entered according to the principles discussed in the ne)ct 
section. Where national custom is fixed ajid derided then the 
cataloguer is not Justified in violatu^ it for the sake of uni¬ 
formity. The ALA and British Museum rules agree chat Italian 
names where the prefix consists of or contains a prefix sliould 
be entered under the part following the prefix. Tlic 19$6 Icalisin 
rules reject this practice. Although it would be nearer to treat 
all Romance languages In the same way derisions on forms of 
names cannot be dictated from outride. If Italian bibliographies, 
encybpaedias and catalogues agree to enter D’Annunaone and 
not A^unzione tliere esn be no case for flouting their agreed 
practice, particularly as the informed English reader would never 
himself chink of looking imdec Annunzione. 

Ill a very large number of cases an author is known by more 
than one name or form of name. The cataloguer can deal with 
these cases in cithec of two ways. He can seek to lay down a rule 
based on objective considerations or he can decide to use the form 
of name preferred by the author himself or by the majority of 
chose wlio have written of him. Objective criteria for choice are 
clearly preferable if they do not result in a form of name wliich 
to correspond with the name employed in ocher sources of 
bibliographical information in which the book itself must be 
included. In almost ail cases die attempt to provide foundations 
for choice in anything more permanent and objccrive than 
current practice breaks down. 

The commonest and in some ivays the most difliculc case of 
authors possessing more chan one form of name is where an 
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author dioo$c8 not to use of his names or even prefos to 
use only the initial letters llie ohjecave rule would he to enter 
all authors xinder their full form of name. It is arule which would 
at prove difficult to carry out, hiu suffidently patient search 

could probably find tl^ full names of most European authors. To 
what extent is a derived from non>bibUographica] sources 
of bibliogn^^iical value? Robert Buns spelt his names Bumes 
for the first thirty years of his lift bur few catal^uers have 
thought it necessary to make re£»ence under this alternative 
spelling. British practice has been to omit forenames neves used 
by an authoc and not indyaffd by initials. To include such names 
b CO invite inccnsUtency as m many easa the eacaloguer will have 
no pracoeal means of discovering the full name. Almost all 
caealoguen do rhrir best to subtaeute names for inldaU. Tlie 
reason given U char die use of ffie full name prevencs inconsisc- 
mcy. auffior who has used initials in one book may prefer 
bii full name in die next The use of full names b also believed 
to be useful b preventb^ two difieresu audiors bdng confused. 
The real reason b almost certainly that the use of midals u felt 
CO be a sign of scamped and careless work. The Library of Con¬ 
gress **no coafiiet'* rule scares char an author is to be entered under 
(he form of name found in the book bang catalogued unless this 
form conflicts wick an estaUbhed beading or b inadequate CO 
dittmgujsh the author. Whilst dus b primarily an administrative 
device to ensure economies the mere ffiet due thb device b pos¬ 
able b very significant Ihe subsdeudon of full namo for initials 
will not always prevent different audion being me^ed into one 
or theiame audior being divided into two. Indeed if cbe informa- 
don giving the full names b of a complecely non-bibliographical 
character the presence of full may increase the possibility 

of confusion. For example J. Monegomery, \LA. (Glas.) may 
appear very approphardy on a school react book. The author b 
guilty of no inconsbtqacy if he appears on the dele page of hb 
volume of poems as J. Mon^omery. The cataloguer spend 
very little rime in comucth^ die J. Mon^omery of the sdiool 
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text book wicb James Wilson CAmidiers Montgomery. It is 
highly improbable diere will be more chan one auchot with 
this name whereas there are some well-known J. Montgomerys. 
The appearance of greater precision is however illusory h> 
cause the full name does not correspond to any generally distri¬ 
buted bibliographical information. Even the most industrious 
cataloguer will never relate the author of dse poems co die 
Glasgow graduate whose names he has displayed with such 
apparent ^ciency. The reader who encounters a refercjice to 
J. Smith is faced with an appalling task if some ingenious cata¬ 
loguer has uneartlied the closely concealed secret chat the J. stands 
for Jehoshaphat. It may be a British myth that sojne Americans 
possess an initial in pla^ of a second name but the origin of die 
myth is easy to understand. Ujifortunacely there is one powerful 
objection to cummg Library of Congress "no conHief* practice 
into a firm principle. It is fairly easy to discover the full names 
of all authors who prodaiin themselves graduates of speclTie tuu- 
versities or members of professional associations. Most bl^ 
graphical reference works ask for full names and authors who 
appear in these works usually give their full names even if they 
do not in practice use all d)e name they give. Standard biblio¬ 
graphical practice tends to favour the use of the full names even 
if wc remain doubcful of the working value of the practice. 
What cannot be challenged is the sUKment chat the more effort 
needed to fmd a fuU name the leu probability there is of the 
reward being worth the effort. 

Most variant forms of name develop in chronobgical sequence. 
Noblemen, like authors who do not use their full name, enjoy 
two forms of name at the same time. A iioblcmaa U usually 
referred to by his title. Does it not therefore follow from the 
principles so frequently reiterated chat the cataloguer should 
enter noblemen under their title? It muse be remembered that 
one of the principles put forward in dealing with names is 
that it is not always necessary to follow the most popular 
practice. Another method may be adopted provided it can be 
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applied widi absolute connsteocj and is not liagiiisrically or 
sodaHy impossible. Bveryone tctopuso that a nobleman 
possess^ a family in Bribin at least every educated 

readei is ftpubar widi the &nuly of most noble Emilies. 
Indeed every user of every catalogue b forced in the end to 
discover the fimsily name of die nobleman be is interested in. An 
entry Budungbam, Duke oC is impossible. Hie reader whose 
interest is in seventeenth century poetry mun learn to di^ 
pftgiii«h between John Sheffield and George VillicfS. It must also 
be remembered that one ooblecoan may inherit a mimW of 
titles. The £arl of Dorset was Lord BudJuixst when he wrote 
his best known poem. He was Qiaries SackvUle diioughout his 
liie. It is for reasons due most writers tend to couple the 
funiJy with die dik and dut dse cataloguer can feel 
justified in making an entry under the most stable if not perhaps 
the best blown part o( die name. 

Custom in Prance b lo difTerene that it b perfectly permissible 
CO enter Preneb noblemen whose tides dider from dieir family 
dic ddc. The number of such noblemen b much 
smaller than in Ei^laod and die most stable element in cheic 
name is often the tide. The user of the British Museum catalogue 
may be planted when an entry ''Rouvroy (Loub de) Duke do 
Saint Simon Vcnnocidois’' b followed by Rouvroy de Saino* 
Simon (Claude Henri), Count see Saiox-Simoa (Claude Henri 
de] Count. His bcwildennent as to why Rouvroy provides the 
main element in the name of the Duke bur b omitted altogether 
in die form finally cbosqi as die appropriate heading for the 
Count b nor lessened if he consults the catalogue of the Biblio- 
tb6que Nadotuie. Here he finds no entry under Rouvroy but 
he finds diat the Bishop of Metz whom the British Museum 
enters as SainC'Simoti (C^ude de) appean as S^>Simon 
(Claude de Rouvroy de) and dar die other Duke whom the 
Museum enters under Sams-Simon (Henh Jean Victor de) Duke 
appears as Sarnr^Simwi (Henri Jean Victor de Rouvroy M' puis, 
due de). The dedoed e m to be drawn from dus ntber confunng 
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compAhMQ is due all the members of the <Meceiit brancKes of 
che family combined die names Rouvroy and Saint-Simon but 
chat Saint-Simon is the mote stable and consistent element. In 
France deles appeal to have become names—BufTon is used both 
within and without Franco as if it were a name and not a dde. In 
French refecence books entry is always made primarily and some¬ 
times exclusively under ride. The Dictionary of Nadonal Bibli^ 
graphy enters under personal names. 

No code has suggested that ecclesiastical dignitaries sliould be 
entered under thcic titles although such tides arc in fact as much 
used on dicif own as rides of nobility. Perhaps it is generally felt 
that the apocryplul bishop who signed a note to lus dendst 
“Xucius, Upper Nile" deserved the reply he received. Botli the 
Joint Code and die ALA rules prescrrlK a reference from the 
name of the see. As with entries under titles of nobility but to a 
much greater extent such added entries are of no value unless the 
searcher can idenri^ the particular bishop lie is seeking. He can 
only do this by knowing the personal name as the ALA rule 
examples do not even give the dates of tenure of che see in such 
reftrcnccs. In any case there are easier methods of identifying a 
Bishop of Chester chan by cxaminii^ every entry under 
Cbester, A. B. etc. Bp. cf inn library ca^ogue. The ALA rule 
SiC wliich prescribes references from all successive sees held by 
a bishop places an almost impossible burden on die cataloguer. 
How can he know whctlier che author of che pamphlet being 
catalogued attained his object, became a bisKopi and never 
publislied even a sermon in his episcopal character! The elaborate 
disdnctiojis the ALA code draws up between buhops whose 
titles are and are not to be included in a heading arc as irtclevanc 
as they are confusir^. The Archbishop of Wesoninster is as 
likely to be known by his dde as die Archbishop of Canterbury 
and why should a cataloguer care whether an archbishop has 
ruled a diocese? The object of these rules is Co distuiguish 
tween bishops who are likely to be known by ^ hrr dde and 
diose who arc not. The method is to list examples of each class 
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chosen ooc openly on this haw but mth some vafue reference 
CO ecclesuwcal imponaoce. In &cc a scf&agaa bishop Is as lik^y 
Co be blown by h^ title as any odier bishop and a new see may 
at any dme be created fee him. 

Joint Code d^maftA a reference from the see only in che 
case of bishops of the Church of Pngland. Presumably this ex¬ 
cludes bishops of the Episcopal Chu^ of Scotland or the dis- 
escablished church in Wales. This is a curious and inceresemg 
example of muddled dunking. The reader might be 

expected to know or could reasonably hope to be told—the 
personal of che Aiddnshop of Canterbury. He might haye 

more difficulty in idenofying che Bishop of Metz. 

Although tfcclcsusdcal dietaries ace commonly known by 
chnr dde whilst they bold it their tenure of any paroculac title 
is often short and always uncertain. It is customary therefore for 
them to attach Arif own names » Aeir books and their bio¬ 
graphers will prefer che personal name to che eonfusion caused 
by the use of a dde which will for much of die time necessarily 
be inappropriate. 

Popes are ecclesusacal dignitaries but Ae name they assume 
on Ae election to the papacy is quite difierent feom a bishop’s 
dde. It belongs to the large group of successive changes of name. 
Popes themselves offer no difficulties. It may be taken that any 
work by a pope emanares feom him in his capadry as supreme 
pontiff of the Roman Church. It b quite disdnee feom anything 
he wrote before he betame pope and it is desirable to enter the 
pro-papal works under hb pencnal nam^ and his official 
pronouncements under his papal name. 

The ALA rules give instrcicdons fer many specific instances 
of chaise of name. These ^edal rules are redundant. Married 
women, persons who have changed diar names on entering 
celi^us orders or who have chafed thrir names in order to 
assume an inheritance ace feom the caologuec’s point of view 
simply examples of change of name. The reason fee Ae change 
is irrelevant. The prind^ which the cataloguer should use to 
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him is amply the principle whi^ British kw itself 
aisumer. A name is what a man chose to be called by. He is free 
to change his name whenever he wishes to and although it may 
be convenicnc fbc him to accompany this change by certain legal 
formalities it is not essential. What U essential is chat he should 
in practice be blown by his chosen name. This principle does not 
imply that a writer who has had a variety of rtames will be 
entered under each of thorn. The cataloguer is concerned only 
with the names an author has used as author. He has no interest 
in a woman’s maiden najnc if she has never published under this. 
He is not (ALA 4dE) concerned with whether a woman U 
divorced. only interest in a woman’s being married is when 
she uses her husband*! forenames and the title Mu, Mute, etc. must 
be kept to distinguish her from her husband. If a woman uses her 
own forenames and her husband*! surname then the addition of 
either Mrs or her maiden name in brackets is not merely irrelevant 
it is unpertinenc. Tlic cataloguer will also waste a good deal of 
time searching for this irrel^anc information wlJ^ in many 
cases will be unobtainable. The catalogue is not concerned with 
names which a writer has never used in her worb nor even with 
the origin of the names which she does use. If Mary Baker Eddy 
ehoses to call herself Mary Baker Eddy the origin of each part of 
the chosen name does not matter. The justification for dis* 
tir^uishuig between names according to whether they are maiden 
names, names of first husbands, etc., could be that such distinction 
is needed to avoid confusion which would otherwise arise. It is 
for those who propose these distinctions to produce cicamples to 
prove their necessity and this they have failed to do. It is true chat 
there might have been several Mrs Humphry Wards but ci^ualJy 
well there might be several Humphry Wards. 

When a writer bas published under more chan one name the 
position a more complicated. The British Museum rules 
recognixe that no spedal rules are needed fbc each example of 
change of name and state chat *‘Iil the case of authors who change 
their name, or add to it a second after having published under 
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tbeif odguul cixnc, the Headi&g ccmasa of (he onginal n&mes 
foUoweci by the wotd and (he name subsequently 

adopted". This rule has die tnerit of clarity and consistency and 
succeeds in assemblir^ (he worb of one author under one 
heading. Ic has die great advantage of being independent of bibU^ 
graphical infonnarion whkh may not be earily ot always obtain¬ 
able. A fSaiw discovery may ibr example reyeal that a woman 
who publidied all ^ her books under her married name had 
written one book under her maiden name. And does' 'published'^ 
include periodical artides? The akenurive of entering under die 
latest form of name appearing on a title page is usually safer but 
itisnot Im &om sunilat risks. A man who had entered a religious 
order might after years of alence issue a devorioul work under 
his name in religion, b b also not a rule which can be applied to 
living authors. 

The ALA rule 4$ whkh prefe r s the later form of name lacks 
the siznplicicy and consiscesicy of the British Museum rule as ic 
permits an exceptko where an earlier form of name U dcddedly 
better known. The exceptioa b so important diac die rule should 
be rewrinen. “Enter under (he name vdiidi is most generally 
employed When doubc esdsts as to which name is most used 
pr efe r the later name.'* Despite die loss of consistency there can 
be no doubt diar sclectton of (he name most generally emplo yed 
is the most useful practice. There is a great diference between 
coosbtency in the selection of rftf element under whicht book is 
entered and consisiency in method of selectii^ aheoucive forms 
of personal namci The user who realizes die principle on which 
a heading is selected can apply his knowledge to each book he 
encounien. The user will not usuaDy be certain which was the 
flrsc or last form of name an author employed As he may 
legitimately not know that an audK>r employed more than one 
name reference ftom aB forms of name by an author must 

in any case be made. If Mary Martha Sherwood is entered under 
Butt (he user will probably be more impressed by (he perveniry 
tiian the consistency of the catalogue. Where difbculcy may arise 
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u where several libraries contcibuce to a unioa catalogue. It is 
unlikely that any code o£ rules could ensure absolute ug&rmlcy. 
If a decision is made to pre^r either ^ lint or last form whm 
reasonable doubt esdsts as to vduch is die most generally eni> 
ployed then inconsistencies arising from differences of judgement 
will cert^y be no greater than diose which could arise from 
didetences in bibliograpliical knowledge. 

Difficult cases certainly will arise but they will not be frequent. 
An established name is a literary asset, even a form of conunerdal 
goodwill. A writer who is well known or is becoming known is 
unlikely to change her name merely because she marries or gets 
divorced. It causes no surprise when a distinguished economic 
historian is always referred to by her maiden name even by her 
own husband. To a woman writer her name is much the same 
as the name of an actress or a sir^er, a public label unaffected by 
personal circumstances. This is one reason for preferru^ the latest 
form of name when in doubr, as a writer is less likely ro change 
a name when well established. In some easa a wncer publishes 
notliir^ during her lifetime. Then die choice of the first editor 
may be decisive. It would have been possible if not accurate to 
use the tide "TAe Ifiitrs of Lady Ttmph*’. A more involved case 
IS where two forms of name are used on the same title page. Tiu 
Ltilers ef John Ru^in to KathJtcn Prynne, edilod by KothJecn 
Olandgr. Kathleen Olasidcr is the married name of Kathleen 
Prynne but if, as seejns probable, she has written nothing else, the 
name she has chosen as author can be preferred to the name 
chosen as editor. Posthumous publications can be considered as 
important as books issued by the author herself and Hester Thrale 
be preferred to Hester Pioezi. The introduction of Mis Thrale 
provides an opportunity for the consideration of a hypothetical 
possibility. Even if her journals had not been published would 
not a reference under Thrale have been needed and ivould this 
not invalidate the statement that the catalogue is not concerned 
with names an author has never used? An audior catalogue U not 
meant in any way to act as a biographical dictionary. A subject 
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catalogue or a dioioiur^ catalogue must bring together works 
by an author and wwks about an author. A name catalogue is 
a partial subject catalogue. In {tfacdce therefore the rule may be 
moJihed to read '^disregard which are never used by the 
author as author or by others for the subject of a literary work**. 

A pseudonym is amply a special form of change ofnaoie. This 
is rect^^zed in ALA 45. Once dae distinction, already dis> 
cussed, between an anonymous as)d a pseudonymous book has 
been seeded pseudonyms ofitf no proUcens of theix own. The 
cataloguer's choice is detennined by us^e and the probable 
extent of bibli^ta|ducal knowledge. The Joint Code in a 
curiously negative rule penniti otry ui^er die pseudonym when 
(he real namt- is nor known. The ALA rule prescribes entry under 
the author's teal name if known and then proceeds in familiar 
fishion to list excepdeos. It is clear diae not all pseudonyms are 
of die same character. At one end of the scale are those pseu* 
donyms which are universally accepted as real names. The 
cataloguer in bis ignorance must treat these as if diey were real 
names. It is as impotsible to count undiscovered pseudonyms as 
undiscovered murdecers. They are said to be pardcubrly common 
in KoUaad but exist n every bteraturc. The sole advantage of 
being reminded of dteir existmee is to destroy any perfecdonisc 
dream of always coiering under the ‘'real*' name. Very near in 
character ro undiscovered pseudonyms are suspected pseudonyms. 
These axe particularly hequenc among contemporary authors. It 
is not uncommon to hod one reviewer referring to a name as a 
pseudonym and another no mcnbmi of this poaibilicy, 

Presumably die poddve scuemmr is ts be regarded as based on 
knowledge but this is not always die case. 7 h^ are many repe* 
doons of the unfounded statement Aar D'Annunzio was a 
pseudonym. Further down the scale are diose proved pseudonyms 
where the proof is not generally Imown. Tlien there are pseu* 
donyms adopted by two authors ibc tfarir joint work. Finally 
there are pseud^yms which are onivemlly recognized as pseu¬ 
donyms and where the real name is genoahy known but is 
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univerially disregarded. Thus chere are irmuinecable lives of 
George Sand and the standard edidon of ^e personal letters of 
George Eliot appear not under any one of her "real” names but 
under her pseudonym. In all these classes entry should clearly be 
made under the assumed riame. 

Doubt will arise when an author has used both his own tunic 
and a pseudonym or even when an author has consistently 
written under a pseudonym but for various reasons Is equally 
well known by his real name. Usually such an author is equally 
well known for his academic^ sodal or political activities as for 
Ills literary work and a biographer may adopt cither the **real’' or 
the assumed xiamei e.g. Christopher North, Sometimes an author 
uses his own name and a variety of pseudonynu or adopts as a 
pseudonym a phrase or a word whi^ could never be mistaken 
for a teal word. In all these cases entry under the real name is to 
be preferred as the real name will tend to become better known 
as time goes on, It is, however, impossible to provide any 
schematic division of names which will predict the form under 
which each will be best known. Thus Colette in the books 
written by Colette Willy has been described as a forename, b 
the French IVhe's Whe ir is created as a surname and the entry 
is Colette, Sidonie Gabrielle. What is cercab is tliat any attempt 
CO sum up in a heading all Colette’s changes of '*real” name is as 
useless as it is imperdnent. Colette must be accepted as the appro¬ 
priate heading and so must Stendhal though regrettably Stendhal 
neglected to provide himself with any forenames. When an 
author uses two names for two diEcrenc types of work and pr^ 
serves this distmedon consistently it is possible to argue that both 
names should be used. The object of entry under one name is to 
bring together all the works of one author, but the reason for 
bringing all the works together is not biographical. It is to enable 
the works Co be found, No one, it may be claimed, will want 
to find the mathematical works of a writer of children’s books 
oc the academic output of a writer of “thrillers”. The argument 
is tempting and it must be accepted that in cases entry 
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undtf onfi name coaflicts ca widi che function oflocuing 
a particuJac book or even a particular clas ofbook. There ia a case 
hue for di&reDC Ubrades ajlopdiig difierent methods. A uni- 
verary library does not normally contain "thrillers** nor a popt^ 
lar library die more abemise arademic research. The laz^c all- 
embracing library is still probably better guided to enter undec 
die "real** na mr in the bdkf *hat m die eoune o( time the teal 
name will b^mc the name. 

The suggestiotis pur forward are unsads&ciory because they arc 
open to a variety of interpretations dependent on the judgement 
and knowledge of the individual cataloguers. But in diis they arc 
no dUTerenc from the ALA rules. Their only distinction is their 
admission that the mly guide is common usage. Distinctiom 
based upon **whedKr an audtor has ever published under die 
real name" or "whether an author widies lus real name withheld'* 
attempt inedectually to conceal dais dependence. It is easy to show 
that common us^ can be variously interpr e ted. The ALA 
rules permit entry under a pseudonym when diis "hai become 
dxed in literary history". The British Museum rules adopt much 
tlic same criterion but the first one enters Mark Twain under 
Clciuens and the second under the pseudonym. 

And yet it is custom which is the only guide even if it U at times 
an uncertain guide because rucua are a part of language and the 
correct use of lat^uage is determined byusc^"... 
arbitrium <ft 4t jiu «f norms lluoughouc the discussion 

of forms of names the ALA rules constantly ^ back on use. 
German. Swiss. Scandnavian and Russian married women can 
be entered under the compound name '‘when the compound 
name is known to be ^ preferred usage". The rules for pseu¬ 
donyms conclude with the sentence "Other combinations of 
drcuntstance arise in which an individual case may require a 
special decision". This is a disheartening conclusion to a long 
series of specific rulingi 

The alternative to cocmnendi^ widi an imporing array of 
objective rules to which h proves impossible to adhere U to b^in 
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with an admissiou of depcudcnce on custom and build on this 
dependence aa much coiuUtency as is possible. In some cases 
consistency will be based on an eioemal authority. la others on 
a rule which dioiigh not present in the language is not atTiolcnce 
with the lar^uagc. In the proposals outlined consistency is some* 
times voluntarily surrendered. It would ensure consistency to 
enter all noblemen under their &mUy names, all writers who have 
changed dicir name under the £rst form of the namCi all married 
women luider their maiden naine» all known pseudonymous 
writers under their ‘‘real" names* all writers under cite full form 
of their name. In fact lack of accessible bibliograplucal knowledge 
Vk^uld Impair mucli of this consistency. More important it wotdd 
be a purely self<encrcd consistency. If the catalogue is only part 
of a larger framework of bibliographical references there is little 
virtue in its always employing same method of detennining 
the form of a lume if the result bears no relation to the name by 
which a writer is universally known. In fact no cataloguing rules 
have attempted such consistency. 
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Corporate Authorship 

T he pnndple of corponte audtMship is in itself smple, 
scnighcforward and obvious. “Bodies of cnen are to be 
conudeiedasaucboxsofwotks published m thciruarnc or by thdr 
authority." These welbknovm words of Cunst's conoin nothing 
new. It is not merely due provision for non-persosul authors is 
to be found in Paaira's 1S4B tula. In a less well-defined form the 
principle b to be found em^yed in much earlier catalogues 
because corporate authonhip b not an invention of die cata¬ 
loguer's but u a concept which b natural to law, politics and 
common sense. Goman and some ocher Buopean librarians have 
until very recendy opposed the practice oC corporate audsorship 
bur only because they have found die problems of its application 
too difiiculL Their rejecdon is understandable because in &ct the 
simple guiding thread of corporate authordiip has coo often led 
inro a tortuous and baffling labyrmch in which cataloguer and 
catalogue user have perished ignominously. Even in the best 
regulated catalogues it b the section d ev o t e d to corporate authors 
which draws to itself die most munerous and most Intractable 
difiiculKes. 

There are many reasens for dus sicuation but die most im- 
poctant one to which all discimion of die problems of corporate 
entry constantly returns b the ineluctable fon that though cor¬ 
porate authors obviously exut thdr b gar less settled 

and far less preebdy determined dian the existence of personal 
authors. The be^noing and end of a corporate body may be 
equally ill-defined. Its name may be uncertain or it may use more 
than one name ccocurrendy. When it does chaise its name die 
question may be open t^daetfaer it has not a^ changed its 
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idtndty. Ic is not always easy (o know whether a publication is 
in fiict the work of a corporate bo 4 y or only of an unofficial 
group of members- Cutcec*s "bodies of men*' has a fine sweeping 
ring, but it is perhaps a little too sweeping. Works have been 
issued in the name of. if not esuedy by iit authority of, the 
people of En^and oc the citizens of Glasgow but tliese are not 
author headings in the usual meaning of the term. Other bodies 
of men may isue proclamations or even bum down cides with¬ 
out ever possessing a name of titcir own. Personal author may 
present some of these difficulties but not so frequently or to the 
same extent. Tliere may be no problems which are peculiar to 
corporate authorship but all the problems already eneounccced 
in tlie discussion of personal authors reappear exaggerated and 
distorted by the ilMefined character of so many corporate 
bodies. The catalogue is only part of a whole system of blbUo- 
graphical references. It is one of the chief condcmnatioiu of 
existuig rules for corporate entry chat they are artificial in as 
much as they frequently depart radicallv from ordinary bibli^ 
graphical practice and chat they also lack suiHdcnt inner con¬ 
sistency and self-evident logic to have bad any inEuence outside 
cataloguing circles. 

Tiic multitude of rules In the present codes governing entry 
luidcr corporate audiors can be divided into rules answerii^ one 
of two questions—either when to enter luxdcc a corporate author 
or what form of name to use. The conditions of authorship are 
the same for corporate as for indis^dual authors. Authorship 
should imply both inteUectual responsibility and a name perm¬ 
anently and intimately associated with a work but occasions arise 
when the second &ctor acts as a partial or complete substitute for 
the first. The most complete example of corporate authorship are 
administrative reports. These describe the functioning of a par¬ 
ticular body and arc the inteUectual responsibility of the whole 
body. Even if drafted by one man the first draft will often have 
been amended by the committee which directs the affairs of die 
corporate body and the final report will be submitted to the 
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approval of the body a a wbal& The report is always assodated 
wUh die body and oot with any individual author. To anyone 
brought up in die Angi^American tradition it muse seem per¬ 
verse to enter a report under any beading but die name of 
the corporate body. Once dua firm point is left behind un- 
cestainties accumulate gradu^y but ineacnpably. A regular r^ 
port which presents &aual infonnadoa whkh it is die duty of 
the body to assemble is abo dearly to be cpteted under the body. 
The subjea matter is the msponsibthcy of the body as a whole 
and the name of the n\ii> who to dgn the report is of no 

Importance. 

Another group which tends to place itself overwhelmingly aa 
the work of a corporaK author hut in which the element of doubt 
begins to appear antains reports on specific lubjectt whether 
th^ are die product of an ^ ilier committee or of a group sec 
up by a larger otganiBtion. Sudk worb are in fact a spedal form 
of jnuidple joint authorship. Their disdnexive feature is that they 
are isu^ **in the name oC' the body, that is to say diey are 
authoriaed escpresaioiis of a coUeedve vicwpMnt As a result it 
is the name of the body whkh will be most closely associated 
with the work. In many cases of course the names of the collab¬ 
orators are not given and even if they are oaincd it U always 
possible for the corporate body to employ a different group of 
persons to provide a second editkm ot a continuation. Usually 
no spedal prominence is given to any one collaborator. One 
complicating factor is that corporate bodies of^ set up commit¬ 
tees CO report cm a particular issue and then take pains to make 
It clear that the rcsulang report is not an official expression of the 
views of the corporate body. Thus the Historical Assodation'a 
Teaching of History leaflet No. 17 is described as the work of 
a sulxoauniccec of the Association. *"Tbe sub-commirtce has 
held a number of mectmgs ... and all its members liavc contri¬ 
buted to the ideas and suggesaoos contained in the following 
pages, fiut it is not inany sense an agreed sQtcment of policy...." 
As is well blown the c q t oru of the Study Groups of the Royal 
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Ijutinite o^^latemaaonal Adairs never r e present ^ ofHcul policy 
o£ the Insdtute. 

It is here chtf die principle of intellecciul responsibility can be 
rdnfbrccd by tlut of a name *‘pcmiaAefuly and intiinacely asso¬ 
ciated with the work”. Wlicrc there is no individual author a 
work will be more closely assodated with the body which is 
responsible for ic even if it docs nor incorporate the of!idal views 
of tlut body. We arc on more uncertain grounds in claiuui^ 
that aldioiigK it U true that cadi Chatham House Study Group 
is made up of a dii&reiit group of individuals yet all tlie groups 
sliarc sufficient diaracccriscics to etiablc an entry under this 
headuig to serve tlic fuiiccioii of btii^uig together works by the 
same aiidior. 

Some cataloguers have called attention to die apparent in* 
cojuistcncy tlut works preseiUeJ fu a corporate body will be 
entered under that body as author. For example it would be 
normal to regard die Council of Europe as the author of The 
dti'eloftniem <•/ A/rita. Report oj tlte Group of Exports prcsoii/ed lo the 
CoiisulioUuv Assembly of the CouikH of Europt. Hie ‘‘author" ic 
may be said U die Group of Experts but closer cxaininadon re¬ 
veals die fact wliich is implied if not established by the title page 
tliat the Group of Experts was appointed and its terms of 
rcfcrcjicc laid down by the Assembly. An analogous situation 
exists wliencvcr asi entry is made under the body to whom a 
work is presented. If a work is presented co ano6cc body by a 
completely independent gtx>up then entry would be made under 
the group but is cases such os die one illuscrarcd there is no need 
to introduce confusion by following an abstract logic beyond the 
point at which it loses utiHcy. 

The most common relationship between a corporate body and 
a work is that of "sponsorsliip". This is an ill-dcfuied term which 
covers a large variety of relationships but all unplyii^ a degree 
of respoasi^ty which falls short of audiordup. A sooecy or 
govemioent department which issues a work by an uidlvidual is 
not committed to the views expressed in that work though it 
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c«rcunly gives the report spomorshsp as wor^y of comiJeration. 
In the past cual^uisg practice has varied according to whether 
the writer of such a work was a tn er nhcr of the staff of the body 
issuing the worL The real issue is whether the work h an offcial 
pronouftcemcnt issued *‘m name and by authority of" the cor> 
porate body. If it is not then entry should be under the writer 
of the report and in yean the general tendency has been 
CO so enter. It has become increasingly dif&cult as well as irrelevanr 
CO decide wbedier a work is issued as part of a man's oihdal 
duties. A govenunent depantnent or society may commission 
a man to compile a book on a particular sul^ecc. Many histories 
of Erms ue entrusted to wtO-known audson but odsm arc the 
work of EilHune memben of the firm. The cataloguer may 
tometimes have on means of knowmg the exact position and 
cannot base a decisicA on knowledge he does act possess. The 
enormous increase in dse number and scope of corporate bodies 
together with the complexicy and variety of chat relacionshipi 
to the individuals they employ and subsidize die old di> 
tmccion increasingly to apply. Conristency and con¬ 

venience both favour oury under the individual audior. Some 
diAeulties attend clus dedaon. Ic must be admitted chat ic is not 
always easy to be certain when a work represents che o^ial 
voice of an o^aoizacioQ, If a body has commzssioaed a work 
then ic has the power co issue a second edition by a different 
author but this is something which can equally well occor with 
works which have no cnmectrai with a corporate body. A work 
may be issued by many memben of the staff of an organization, 
or acollection of works by differew members of die organizacioa 
may be issued as a single volume. Entry under che organization 
will cause some confusion to an inattentive reader. If works are 
issued as a part of a r^ular series thi»n an added series entry will 
be made for all works by an individual author. If a work is part 
of a regularly a[^)earmg sequence then the body responsible for 
the whole sequmce will obviously cake precedence over the 
author of an individual number. The reports of che Inspectors 
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of Mines give the lumes of the official who is the author of each 
particular annual report hut it is the body respoouble for the 
reports as a whole which is the author. In the same way a cof> 
porate body may plan a work in several volumes and is therefore 
the author of the work even chough individual volumes may 
have individual authors. But when these exceptions have been 
allowed for pceference for entry under the personal author 
remains a satisfactory guidii^ principle. 

It muse be admitted that sponsorship by a corporate body is 
often very hard co dbtu^uish from publication. Both imply a 
Judgement that the work is worthy of publication and, although 
tltisjudgcmcnr is presumably more worthy ofconsiderahon when 
made by a scientific body chan by a cosnruercial publisher, a uni* 
versity press is in this respect undisdx^uisluble from a sdentific 
body. Some cataloguers have nude added entries for all works 
published by a corporate body. The ultimate illustration of the 
absurdity of chU U provided by Osborn who points out that in 
Russia and Spain the same work may be pubhahed in two edU 
cions, one by che stare cultural organisation and the odrer by an 
ordinary publislicr. If one edition is received ic will be encered 
under the publisher, if the ocher ic will not. Scacemencs such as 
‘‘issued under che auspices of ” or '‘supported by a granc from" 
do nor neeessiuce a catalogue entry. It appears to be necessary 
for any publication which is assist^ by United Suces govern- 
menc funds to carry on the tide page the name of the official 
body titf ough whom che funds are cransmicced. Such scacemencs 
can be ignored as can also the long lists of supportu^ o^aniaa- 
tions which decorate some title pages. 

Even when an organization h^ done more than assise in 
publieatioji and has actually organized the meeting the record 
of which is being issued does it necessarily imply that the 
organization is co be crcaccd as che auchoz? Is such organization 
not one of the functions of a publisher? A conunercial publisher 
will often suggest che theme of a book and invite specific authors 
CO concribute to ic. The test is whether the name of the body 
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is pemuflcady a&d iiuimstely aaodatgd with the work. There 
are two cases where this will ceroinly be the case. The one is 
when the work is one of a series aQ organized by the body. 

The other h sdiea it is a recced of the meeting of a single 
o^anization or of a meeting vrfuch is given a definite name of 
its OW7U When an orgauzanoo arranges a meeting which is not 
confined CO its owntnembmit is very dotibcfid whcdier its name 
will be particulariy closely associated widi die work. This is 
illuscraced by the &cc char nacemencs of sponsorship do not 
always appear on the tide page but may be relegated to che end 
of che preface, k is quite clear that che body which has its name 
prominendy displayed on die dde page has ofeen had less to do 
with a work chw hs more modest councerpart The interpreca* 
non of tide page staceniflus is itself ofien a matter of difiiculcy. 
**iUi<vmadr distasts. BueJ m ikt frotHMugt oj ih< sevauh Ifiltr~ 
na/jonal Csn/ms m AkeiMefir Diseases. Pnpavd by the emmittee 
en puhlicetiens </ Ae AmerUsn RhetmMk Aaceiation, Charles H. 
Slootmh, C^imran." Presusnahly ''based on*' means chat these 
are the proceedings of dw Ccogrcss. Prooedirigs a/ the KaminerUiigh 
Oimes C<vf/<TPfue m W rrmyrrantfr phyties at Leiden cii June 

1under /he aHspkes ejAe bnemetiette} XJnien ef Pun arid AppUed 
PhyfUs erpniised by /he Nederimidse Naoiar Kundige Vereni^ng with 
Ae supppft cj Nts/ntWi indusny. Who is to e>^uace "under the 
auspices of ” and "otganized by"? Cas tAreffiau^apli/ S 9 S 8 . 
Preeecdings of the Seomd JymposrifW ofgemxed by Ae Gas Chromato^ 
g^aphy Diwssion Croup under Ae aus^as of the Hydroeerbon 
ResearA Group of Ae iiisriftMe ef Petroieiim and Ae Royei Chemical 
Society of Ae NeAerfands. 

Symposia of this kind form an ever increasuig proportion of 
scientific literature and it is hardly an exaggeration to claim that 
each example which appears provides some &e$h reladcmship 
with its sponsor. The funedon of the oialogue can be no more 
chan to enable a particulac work of this type to be found. It is 
che task of the catah^ue to being together all works by one 
anchor but the concept of "sponsorship" is too vague to make it 
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possible for the catalogue to attempt to bring together all works 
wluch a corporate body has sponsored. Works of this kind ue 
really a special form of periodical. Although a single issue 
periodical Is a contradiction the analogy is helpful. Ihe practice 
of sdentiiic writers is generally to quote by title and 
aldioiigh many tides ace mMi-disdncrivc there is a growii^ 
tendency to select a title which incorporates in the first words 
the subject of the disciissiorL Many catalogues enter sucli works 
under the editors. The disadvantage of this is tliac most often the 
function of the editor of such a symposium is confused to pre¬ 
paration Cot the press. The original sclecrion. of contributors and 
subjects Iras not been his so his name is not likely to be particularly 
closely associated with the work. Added entries will of course 
be made under the editors—if there are not more tlun three—and 
conservatively under corporate bodies wlien there is a good 
reason to believe that the work will be sought iindet tlteir names. 

These rcciiarksi as Itas been said, apply only to general sym¬ 
posia for whicit some corporate body is loosely responsible. 11)ey 
do not apply to reports of actual meedngs of a sii^le organiaatioji 
or CO the proceedings of meetings with a defmite name— 7 %r 
micfobhiogy ofjisli and hriiies: protccdiiigi af the Stcond 

Inlernalhnal Symposium on food imercbieiogy.^^Tlte cotton industry 
ill a fuorid economy: official report on the Initmolionel CotSou Corh 
fereiice held at Venice. 

Often a corporate body will organize a series of lectures on 
a particular theme and the lectures will afterwards be published 
perhaps under a difTcreiu tide. Unless there is some very clear 
indication tlut tlicse lectures represent an ofilcial scatement of the 
organizing body this must be regarded as a purdy publishing 
activity and entry be made ci^r ujtder editor or title as 
appropriate. 

There must inevitably be many difficulties in deciding the 
relation of a corporate body to a work. The tide page is often 
dictated by the needs and stresses of the o^anization and nuy 
In coosequejicc often be deliberately vague. It would even be 
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possible CD quote examples of wodcs which luve run into two 
edicioiu in wluch one ediocA appears as a scacement of official 
policy and che other conreys a specific wanung fhaf the macenal 
is only put ^brward as wordiy of coostdenoonl Difficulties will 
however, be reduced if ffie general prindple that mere publishing 
activity does not justify an entry b adhered to as closely as 
possibie. 

To act as an author a corporate body muse not merely be 
mcellectually responnbte for a work ic must possess a tiame. It b 
part of che ambiguity which cemfiises all problems of corporate 
authorship diat corporate bodies can exist without possessisig 
names and chat it b often difficult to distinguish herween a name 
and a description. Indeed in many cases u b only die repedoon 
of a descripnon which turns it buo a name. Thus che cataloguer 
who u presented widi What matus m fxeaitive? Krpwt of a round 
tehle on exeauivt fottioist and ffrfarmanct (New York 19$$) will 
be justified in that **a round t>h 4 on executive pocendal 

and perfonnaace'* b not a namg of a corporate body. As, how> 
ever, there are no accepted ccavenocas which prescribe what 
descriptions may or may not be accepted as corporate names it 
would be quite posable for aieh a phrase to be used as a name 
and if a number of reports were issued by dib body dien it 
would be quite appropriate to use it as an author heading. 

Examination of the Foreword shows that there die phnse u 
used as a name **the—not the tide page *a*—Round Table on 
Executive Performance and Potential'’ and the Foreword states 
"The Round Table quickly developed a group identity. At the 
final meeting it agreed to suspend its activities rather than to 
dissolve. As the Cnduate School of Business continues its re¬ 
searches ... it expects to call oa tins disdngubhed group for 
fiifcbcr assistance." Does dm tins dbdngubhed group possess 
the characteristics vdiich k m be considered a corpotate 
author? To aa as an author a corporate body must have a 
defined, even If fisgEtive exuteacc, and an accepted name. The 
body which produced b wieniphiymcri/ irteviiahU? lacked both of 
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chese dmacteriscics and so cannot be accepted as a corporate 
author even though it continued in existence long enough to 
produce a sequel. 

It may be possible to consdiicc a definite and indisputable name 
and yet this name will not be useful because it is not in fact an 
accepted name. MatemUy in Crtai Britain: a sttrvty of sccial and 
fccnomie aspMs of pregnancy ... uii(krlaieeii hy a Joint commilW oftho 
Royal Ccllegt of Obiteiridans and Cy/ioeeo/o^iflf arid the Populetm 
Investigation CommiiUt. To enter this work under Royal College 
of Obstetricians and Gynaecolc^ts and Tlie Population InvestU 
gadon Committeei Jetrit CepiifniUre would be possible but would 
it serve either to bi^ together the works of one author or to 
intcoduce the name most permanently and intimately associated 
with the work? In many instances the questions raised by an 
example of corporate authorship csinnot be solved solely from 
the uiTormation provided by the work being catalogued. Soil 
physiud conditions and plant growth. Compiled fty the Joint Com- 
miuee on Soil Tilths American Society of Agronomy, American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers. "Joint Committee on Soil Tilth” may 
well serve all the purposes of an author entry. It depends on 
whether it has become recognized as an issuing body. 

This is a problem which will be discussed again in connection 
with the other problems of form of name. There is anodner class 
of "nameless” bodies for which the existing rules make special 
provision. These are meetings of bodies or classes of citizens 
(ALA 140, lit). It IS at once obvious that these are not in any 
usual sense of the term author entries. An entry such as Albany, 
Citizens, docs not bring together all the works of one corporate 
body, it may in fact be used for two difierent and indeed 
opposing bodies. It may be that Albany. Citizens, is the most 
memorable part of the title of the work being catalogued but 
Albany. Cidzeos. is not an author entry but a catchword from an 
anonymous tide of the same character as chose employed by the 
Briesh Museum. The atguments already employed against the 
British Museum do not need to be repeated. It is anomalous to 
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use this metliod fcv out type of aaoaymous book and not foi: 
aU. And hi any case it is not cleat bow diii type of work is co 
CO be defined. If a public protest by peopk living in Geneva and 
Lausanne against happenii^ in Bulgaria is to be entered under 
Geneva. Gtizens* what is to be done with the various aJ JtM 
prowsc mcedzLgs held in London which ic would seem absurd 
CO place under Lwidoct Cicuens, when dwy may have been 
accended by no more than a score of supporten all drawn from 
outside L>wrlon, The case against "chiaes of dozens" is even 
stronger. Kere the ocaloguer is not merely asked to asaibe to 
a a ticle which ic may ncK meric and nuy never have 

adopted. The sul^dtU itself ts o6en such as (he catalogue user 
might never look far. Londom Women; GeneTa.^AsieRcaji resi* 
dents. The gentle^women and tradesmen's wives "in and about 
the City of London" ^ not call themselves the women of 
London and &om what ALA 141 quotes of the second tide ic is 
very hard to umierstand the mb-hi^ing "American residents". 
If any group were reipocuible Ibr this eelebfadon it would surely 
be the United States dozens rcridenc in GeaevA 
In all the examples o( eorporaie authorship so €u considered 
there has been an dement d imellcctual responsibility but this 
is not always presenr. Soiiietiincs the oalyjusdficadon for entry 
under a corporate body is that the name of the body is die name 
most pemunenriy and indmately associated with the work. Ic 
is a universal practice to enter catalogues under the namg of the 
library or cti the case of the private coUccrica under the name of 
the collector. Obviously a library is not the atuhor of its catalogue 
in the same sense that ic is die author of its annua] report and 
catalogues of private coOectioos are oim not until che 
collector is dead- In che past they wesc most usually made when 
che collection was oOcted for s^ ALA 13C appears to assume 
chat library catalogues are entered under the name of die personal 
or insdcudonal owner because dvse have authoring their 
appearance. This argument b unoMind because a library catal^ue 
is not in die same cac^ory as an official pranouncemenc of cor* 
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ponte policy. It U much closer to a piece of sdendfic work which 
4 corporate body has asked an individual to carry out. In any 
case ALA rules prescribe for encry under the owner of sale 
catalogues which the owner cannot be considered in all cases to 
have authorized. In addidoii there arc many Instances of early 
catalogues which bear in chcimclvcs no indication wlicrher or not 
they axe authorized publications, Ic is impossible to make die 
correct cataloguing of such works dependent upon knowledge 
which die cataloguer is normally not in a position to obtain and 
which may no longer exist. The reason for cjitcring caulogiics 
of hbraries, art galleries, etc., even wlien compiled by a sii^le 
author, under die name of the owner of tlic collection, whether 
a person or a corporate body is not because die owner has 
authorized the work but because this name is die luune most 
permanently associated with the catalogue. It is always ptobable 
time subsequent catalogues compiled by difTcrent uidividuals will 
appear. Ic is partly for this reason cliat the individual cataloguer 
rarely receives any acknowledgement of his labours. It is a rare 
user who knows that a library catalogue bears a compilers 
name. 

The disemedon betiveen authorized and unauthorized cata¬ 
logues chough not valid in itself has a certain basis in reality. A 
list of the incunabula of a single author to be found in one library 
such as quoted in ALA 13 C is certainly not to be entered under 
the name of die library. Tlie real distinction is between catalogues 
and privately compiled bibliograpliies based on the holdings 
of one library. Any work wliich describes itself as a catalogue 
of all or of an objectively defined major part of a library's 
holdings should be entered under the library. A work such as 
TU'che {fooks in Jiue bindings from tht library of J. iV. Hely 
Huuhiiiioii dtscrihed and discussed by Howard M. Nixon is dearly 
not a catalogue. Sometimes the decision is less easy. The 
book of Briiisk topography. A dassified catalogue of the topcgraphlcal 
works in the library of tkf 3 r;Wslj Museum relating to Great Britain 
end Ireland. By John P. Anderson {of the Library, British Museum), 
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do«8, with some desaibe itself as a catalogue. Ke~ 

loctance to cairer it u&der the Bridsb Museum springs &om ^ 
feeliiig chat to do so would give it the cerh.nTfal authority ^shich 
a British Museum catalogue possesses, but is this an adequate 
basis £br treaoiig the oialc^uc as ifit were QOt, in £ua, a catalogue 
of a teasonably nibstaudal portiois of the Museum library? There 
would be much less reluctance to treat this book as a catalogue 
if it did net relate co a library whose oAdal catalogues ace treated 
with such reverence. A catalogue of dte works of a single author 
is not closely assodated with the txasac of the library itself A 
catalogue which coven works in a paroculat cacegocy in several 
libraries or gaOenes will dearly be entered under the compilers 
or its title. 

The impomnee of hbcary catalogues is that they introduce a 
number of catalogue entries which have been grouped together 
as "noiMBthor beadings'*, a term which has aroused some ferce 
coatroveny. The first dung to be remarked about these non- 
author headings is that they obviously oa«. A title^try is '*a 
non-author heading": a convenaoml ode provides a noMuchor 
heading under wljdi diflerenr ediooni of the same text can be 
assembled and which does not need to correspond to any title 
appearing in a book being catalogued. The real problem is to 
what extent the ecocept of "noo-audsor headings" can be useful 
in removif^ certain difTtfulnes met widt m acalogulng works 
by corporate authors. A good deal of radur complicated and 
abstract controversy has broken out It must be accepted that 
eritry under author or tide is always desirable. An alternative 
beading b ceminly to be cm^yed when it b the only means 
of bringing tt^etber difierou edimjas of die same work which 
would otherwise be scattered under difiercac headings. It must 
be seriously considered when the "correct" author heading is very 
unlikely to be known to the user of the catalogue. 

All codes use "ncm^udioc headings" but not all in the 

same instances or fbt the same purposes. In many cases these 
headings can be regarded as an extension of a conventional title. 
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This is a reasonable mterprecation of ALA which prescribes 
the entry of constitutions under the name of the country followed 
by CensiUuiion, It could be argued that a constirudon is not an 
anonymous work but has as its audior the Constitudonal Con¬ 
vention which produced it This is in fact not always the legal 
situation and even when it is the consdrudon remains capable of 
change by various processes and may in the course of rime bear 
little resemblance to the original draft, Sometimes as with the 
present consdtudou of France there is no one body which can 
be treated as author. The consdtudons of many of the former 
Bndsh Dominions have been originally based on an Act of the 
Btidsh Parliament which may have suffered many changes. This 
is an instance where general practice now tends to suppress 
reference to the "correct" author. It may therefore be felt chat 
such a heading as United Sutea Consdtudon even if it is not 
theoretically very neat does folfil the essential function of the 
catalogue more adequately than any other method which has 
been suggested. 

ALA 84 wluch prescribes entry of Laws, Statutes under the 
name of the country followed by this form sub-heading U even 
less capable of thcoredcal defence. In Great Britain at least it is 
a matter of law and of a common babit of clioughc chat laws are 
made by parliament and by-laws by cho town counciL It is 
sophistry to suggest that an ejttry such as Great Britain. Lau>s can 
be interpreted as analogous to the oniiisioa of a non-essendal 
step in an administrative hierarchy, The overwlielming a^ument 
in fovout of adopting this method of entry is that in countries 
with a more varied consdrutional history the "author" of its law 
may change ftom time to dme. As the Joint Code remarks 
"Attempts to arraj^e all legislative enactments of a country 
under the legblative body or the rulii^ povirec, the names of 
which are in some countries subject to frequent dianges, are 
likely to prove perplexing and unsatisfoctoty*'. "When a country 
has passed from a state of dependence on another power to self 
government the case for fois form heading U even stronger. It 
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lemoTO tile need for elabocacc CTO M -re f erences and in any case 
it will not be a autcer of genetal or easily ascertainable know¬ 
ledge wbetber die laws of a particulat dependent country at a 
pacdculai nine were laid down by the su2eraio power or prom¬ 
ulgated by some officer of its own. It a dear, however, that in 
both these lutances the concept of die *'naroc permanendy and 
biiaiately associated" has complctdy ousted that of intellectual 
responsibility. It is also clear that in the extremely intricate com- 
plodaes of l^al and consrituponsl relatiomhips which may 
change constantly it is not always poenbie to apply concepts of 
cesponsibility which may apply quite clearly to individuals. 

But to admit that a principle will not always hold is not to 
agree to overthrow it at the pretext ALA 87 states that 

charters are to be entered under die body owning the durter. 
Thisisperhapa eonvenient. We more often wish tobiow whether 
a body posMSscs a charter than what charter a particular authority 
has gewted. But can coAvemence be etteted into an excuse for 
a reWrsal of nurmal practice, for entry under recipient not 
author? A charter carries in ttseif die ciatuc of the authority 
granting it. Convenience can be equally wdl served and the 
general pattern of author entry maintained by reversing the rule 
and entering under the grantor witli added entry under recipient. 
In both main and added entry the subdicading "charters" is 
needed not merely ai a fUmg device but to define the heading. 

Treaties between rwo countries have namral author-headi^. 
Intemadonal erratics, ^reements, etc. cui be treated like ^e 
publications of other intcmadcaial bodies. If part of a sequence 
they will be entered noder the name of the r^ular organiziag 
body. If single meetiAgs called togedier by no one authority then 
tide entry is mdkated. If a treaty issua fiom a conference which 
also has a name then the name of the treaty will soil be given 
preicreoce as the main entry. Harvard Umversity Library enters 
censuses under the Country ibBc»wed by the form heading 
“census". This is Justified by the reasooiog which has already 
been used to Justify die accepted treatmem of "constitutions". La 
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difieient countnes different dcpArtmenis at difierent times are 
respon^ble for compiling the census. There is, however, an im* 
portent difierence. It is often impossible to provide a sads&ctory 
author heading for a cotLsdtudon. There is always some depart' 
ment responsible for the census. An entry such as China. Ctnsus 
is attractive and may certainly save the user and the cataloguer 
much dme. No one, however, who is intiinatcly acquainred 
with nineceemh century catalogues can &il to have xtociced the 
facility with which such "useful” headings lead down to con¬ 
fusion. The interests of the cataloguer and the catalogue user are 
best served by holding as firm as possible to fixed principles. 
Special forms ofheadi^ must be restricted to works for which 
they provide an overwhelmingly superior form of entry. 

Other examples of non-author headings In tlie present ALA 
code are the entry of ships' logs under the name of the ship and 
of criminal triab under the lumc of the defendant. A ship's log 
is a work which clearly lacks an author—the aptain can hardly 
be regarded as such as the log is continued unbroken when c$,p~ 
change-^and which may appear in tnany different editions, 
finery under the name of the ship can be regarded as a form of 
conventional title wluch serves the essential purposeofpreventijig 
the scattering of different editions under difierenc titles. The 
author of a criminal case can be considered co be die government 
of the country. Even ui a siiull country such as Scotland a form 
sub-heading such as "criminal trials" would obviously be needed 
and a further subdivision either by the name of the defendant or 
the dare. Li countries with a Federal Constitution there would be 
the added dii&culty that some trials are initiated by the stare and 
some by the Pede^ Government. A further complication is that, 
although the government may be responsible for initiating the 
ordinal trial, it is the defendant who is the author of any appeal, 
fintry of a criminal trial under the name of the defendant can 
surely be accepted as a conventional title v^hkh saves many 
diiSculdes. 

The same a^ument can be put forv/ard to cover many cases 
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of local records—pamk registers, tecor<is oflay subsidies, replies 
CO episcopal visicadons, wills preserved iq spedfic archives. The 
critedoii must be that what b bdog catalogued has a definite 
and objectively defined concent which will be the in any 
e^don and chat it lacks any author. A selection of wills relating 
to a specific group, e.g booksellers, srlected by an editor is quite 
distina Born the cornplete body of wills preserved in one con- 
ascory court A parish re gis t e r has no author but equally deuly 
it cannot be entered imA^ editor or under die first word of 
the drle. It U claimed by some that a library catalogue is entered 
under the libcary because it is an "audiorued" oc '^official” 
publication. The types of publication considered are also all 
**offidal". The report of a trial is quite difierent &om the account 
of a trial written by an audior who does not confine himself to 
the official record. 

No real difficulty arises if it is recogoired that **non*auchor 
headings*’ or "form headings" are not a new principle which 
provide an easy sdution to all difficulties, or the basis of a new 
approach to cacaloguiag theory. They are simply part of sm old 
and well cried meffiod of approaching certain spWific difficulties 
which should never be us^ where an ordinary author or dele 
entry is possible. It b true that such headings are, or can be, a 
di^uised form of subjea entry as can be illustrated fiom the 
British Museum caologoe and even more strikingly from some 
ocher nineteenth cenmry British library catalogues. But pro¬ 
vided the headings are not used as an easy substicute for a posuble 
orthodox author entry ffiey can give easer access to individual 
worics without impairing the integrity of the catalogue. The 
author catalogue in any case contains many non-author entries— 
names are used as dries as well as authon. In some cases a work 
can be supplied with no adequate author or even dele entry and 
an entry based ultimately oa aa analysb of riie content ^ the 
work ataJegued can be accepted. The essential task b to restrict 
and dgfing the occasions on which such entries can be made. 

There are two sources of the many difficulties which the 
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cataloguer encountcn in selecting tlie appropriate form of name 
for a corporate body. The one is daat the names of corporate 
bodies are not always fixed and determined. otlier ii that die 
same name may be shared by many difiaent bodies. This second 
difficulty applies of course also to personal audiors but to a much 
more restricted degree. It is an essential characteristic of cor¬ 
porate bodies and die attempt to overcome the contusions it may 
give rise to has caused much of the complodty of the present 
cataloguing codes. In genera] cataloguers have tried to find a 
solution by classifying the dii!erent b^es into groups according 
to their administrative characrer and funccion and providing 
specific rules for each group. It is now commonly agreed that 
diis effort has failed. For many years the distinction between 
sodecies and institudoos has been attacked as inconsistently 
veloped and bibliograplucaliy irrelevant. The ALA code 
attempted to remove confusion by a more consistent analyns and 
a more thorough provision of specific rules. The result was not 
encouraging. As has been pointed out there are fourreen rules 
forming exceptions to the basic rule 92 for institutions. Some 
rules are exceptions to excepriojis. One rule is an exception to in 
exception to an exception. The final destruction of the old 
approach was Lubetzky’s careful and convincing demonstration 
that what Cutter and those who elaborated the distinction be¬ 
tween sodetics and institutions wcce really seeking was an ex¬ 
ternal method of distuiguishing berween those names which were 
in fact disdnetive and those which were not. It is now agreed 
diat no external criteria are available and that the cataloguer is 
forced back on the name itself. 

A distinctive name is a name which unambiguously denotes 
one pardcular body. No name of a cotporatc author can be com- 
pletdy distuictive. It is alv/ays concdvablc another bo4y may 
share the same name just as it is possible that another individual 
may share the same name as a personal author. In practice, how¬ 
ever, it is not difficult to decide whether a name iised by itself 
is adequate to distinguish a corporate body. Names which are 
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xuadc up from pctsoiul or geognphical ekments are usually 
(iistmrove. Tbere is oo probablliry of Acre being two John 
RyUnds Libraries or London Instmitaons. Even in Aese cases 
the cataloguer must act wiA judgcmeDt and knowledge. Bray 
and Cam^ie axe names wb^ do not disdnguUh individual 
libraries. Most names of sooeries are diaancrive, even AougK it 
is never possible to exclude Ae posalxlicy of dupHcacon. Once 
mines concainh^ personal demeius have been leR it is not 
possible to draw a certain line betwcesi names which arc probably 
distinedve and those which arc pocsiUy not Names suchas Tnsdeut 
d'dtudes demogxa|Aiques.bdua Soence Institute, Friends of the 
National Ubranes. jl £dl into the comprehensive class of 
"possibly discincQve namo". In contrast to dui class arc Aose 
boAa wtuch possess a which b obviously common to 
many of them. High Schott, Pubhc Library, Art Gallery, are 
clearly not distineuve names m cbonselves. It is possible to argue 
that even Acre names if given m full would be disdnetive. They 
would then run Ola^w High School, Edinburgh Public 
Libraries, etc. This argument immediately runs foul of Ae other 
great source of coafiisoQ which is Ac frequent lack of frxed 
forms of corporate names. Ir is impossible to be certain wiAouc 
spedal invescigacion and it may remain uncertain even afrer such 
investigatioa whether Ae full name of such bodies docs m* 
corporate Ac place name or whcAer Ae place name is merely 
added by custom ^ ccnvenience. There is a clear distmedon 
berweea Aese names and such a name as Edinburgh Bibliographi¬ 
cal Sodety in which Edinbu^h Is an integral part of Ae name. 

There is no di&mlty m dealing wiA Ae la^ class of po Ably 
disdncQve names. All sub bodies are most commonly refrrred 
CO by Aeir name and should be entered under their names. In 
cases where it a necessary to disdnguiA between two bodies wiA 
Ae same name the name of eiAer Ae town or Ac country should 
be adde d in parentheses after the name, the dwice between town 
and coonrry will be determined by which Ae body is more 
closely assodated wiA Should Ae oedoguer wish to add an 
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identifying place name In all cases there would be no objection 
in principle but it would be an unnecessary expenditure of 
labour. 

Those bodies whose names can be nude disdncdve only by 
the addition of a place name could be treated in the same way 
as diose with possibly distinctive names. It would be possible 
CO write Public Library (Bdinburgh) Art Gallery (Glasgow). It 
would be Inconvensenc to do so as the number of entries under 
these headings would be very large and it would be the subsidiary 
part of the lieading by which a parccular body would be sought 
and identified. It would also be unsatisfactory as in practice the 
place name is almost always added to the itame even if it does not 
form part of die official name. Entries such as Edinburgh Public 
Libraries or Leeds Arc Gallery are not in reality entries under 
place. In names such as these the place forms parr of the rume. 
In very few Lnscanccs ic may nor form an official part of the name 
but only be added by general custom. In many more it may be 
added in a more extended form than a sli^lc place name* e.g. 
County Borough of West Ham. But there is a dear dbtinction 
between diis type of entry and such an entry as Daltimore, Johns 
Hopkins University. Wliat we are dealing with is a standard 
arrangement of names wluch are made distinctive only by the 
addition of a place name. If in these cases it is the accepted con¬ 
vention that the place name is put first then the difficulty of 
distinguishing between a distinccive and non-distinccive name 
becomes greatly decreased. It is true char we are still faced with 
the need to disrij^uUli between luntea in whidi che place name 
is added for the purpose of distinction and chose in wluch it is 
prefixed. "Grammar School" is clearly a name shared by many 
hundreds of insticutions so there is no hetication in choosing the 
form Manchester Grammar School. “King Edward VI Gram¬ 
mar School" is also a title not confined to a very restricted 
number of schools. It cannot^ however, be claimed tliat Birming¬ 
ham King Edward VI Grammar School is a rearrangement of 
the diffierenc parrs of a name so che encry King Edward VI 
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Gra mmar School (Birmingham) is indicated. The same chtehon 
would govern the difierenc aeatTncnt o( Boranjea! Gardens and 
Royal Botanical Gardens. One difficulty of the proposed solution 
is chat ic depends upon die abUicy to use a place name either as a 
noun or an adjective and chat dse ability is almost conhned co 
Pnglid* The offirial publicadon can use both London 
Univenity and Univeihey of LondM but this form of variant 
cannot occur with a Frendi tuuTcrhry. This obstacle can be over¬ 
come by a suitable rypogra^diial device. The result can still be 
regarded as an inverted form of headu^ not as an entry under 
place. Mote complications arise ^ place name is not the 
name of a town. 

These complkaaoBs arise in part from the &cc chat there can 
be special adjectival form of the name of cousuiies and where 
these forma exist it is contrary to normal practice to use an 
inverted form of name. It is impoesble to use Wales University 
as an alternative form of (be name Universiry of Wales. It b 
nearly as uncommon to lae the form New Zealand Univeraty. 
The cataloguer can soil adopt the inverted form Wales* Uni¬ 
versiry of. Hia justiixcatiOQ for so dcang is die need for uniform¬ 
ity. Not uniformity in entering aimilar iaatiajdona>-only che 
Bridah Museum ru^ u present provide the same trcatxscnc for 
all names of univcrsiocs but uniformity in treatment of the 
same type of name. The names Uuversicy of Western Australia 
and Leeds University are alike in char die disdsedve element in 
both is supplied by a place name. They diffier in chat die Uni- 
versicyofLeedsii known equally well by either arrangemenc of 
its name. The didereoce k not caused by Leeds being the name 
of a town. Natal Uiiiventey is in the class as Leeds. The 
distinction b whethet the place name can be used as an adjective. 
It would be possible to base a rule on this diadncdi>n and for such 
a rule to be sads&ctory for the needs of cataloguers. It u how¬ 
ever, coo subtle a distinction ever to be deduced by a user from 
the example of che catalogue and would therefore have the 
disadvantage of appearing capiioous. There would also be a 
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certam number of names in which there would be some di£culry 
in reaching a unanimous dednon as to whether or not a place 
name could be used as an adjective A simple solution would 
be always to adopt the direct form. It can be claimed that the 
enscence of an ollicial form of name mcorporating the place 
name puts such a name as "Univecuey of Edinburgh” in a diff¬ 
erent class ftom “Public Library of Edinburgh”. The form 
“University of” aldiough not ofiep. the only form seems co be 
the form preferred in official reference books. The aggregation 
of entries under” University” irced be no more confiising than 
the aggregation of entries undet “Journal” and can be dealt with 
in the same way, A distinction berween names which are made 
distinctive only by the addition of a place name and names which 
contain a place name as an essential pan of their formal dele is 
defendble. It need not be said that if tl^ce is only one form of the 
name and one which cannot be uivctted it must be followed as it 
is. The Australian National University is as much a disdnedve 
name as Johns Hopkins Uiuversity. 

The reasons which have been su^esced in &vouc of entering 
such names as those which have just been discussed under the 
direct form apply with even greater ibcce to such names as 
National Libraryi National Gallery. These names are incomplete 
widiout the addition of a place name but the ^ct that the number 
of such bodies is very limited makes the direct approach much 
easier. Lite full official name U completely specific—National 
Library of Canadat Nadonal Library of Wales. Foreign insdtu- 
dons of dtis character usually possess names which are even more 
distinctive. There cannot be many libraries with the name 
Biblioth^ue Nadonale. 

Entry under the direct form of the name of a nadonal instiru- 
don necessitates the user knowing the correct form of name. A 
conventionalized heading such as “Poland, National Library” 
would often be much eader to use. The objection to such a 
“natural heading” is that it is the invenrion of the cataloguers. 
It would not always be easy to know what phrases should be 
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rendered in this wiy and what of‘*iutional libraries'’ which bore 
the xumes of imlividtials? The catalogue shcntid coocam all 
necessary refermces but is not a subsdcute for a reference book. 

An aleenutiTe to the iaverted form “Scotland, Nadonal 
Library o£“ is the fonn Scotland, Nadonal Library, in which 
Scotland can be regarded not as a place but as the author. It is 
common praedeo to regard a country as the audior of diose 
works which appear in its name and which are in fact mostly 
issued by id goyemment. In recent tunes d^e scope of govern* 
mens has Increased enormously and as a natural result the cata* 
loguet has tended to restrict die class of^venment publications 
as much as posdble. ALA 73 states that certain institudons and 
other bodies erected and iwaintdn^ by govemmencs but not 
direct agencies of g ft w mmenff are to be treated aecordii^ to the 
rules govenu^ these bodies. A long list ^bodks Is given wbidi 
includes libraries, collies, obaervatwies, prisons etc. Tius rulij^ 
is clearly necessary. Presumably if all bodies in Russia « 4 uch are 
created and manxcained by the state were to be entered under 
Russia this hea^i^ would include all the insdtudons of the 
U.S.S.R. la a diort erne the poddon in the O.S.A. will not be 
very diHerenc. The term “not direct agencies of govemmencs" is 
perhaps not very clear. What seems to be meant is "not executive 
departmens of governments". Even this phrase is not free from 
ambiguity. It clearly excludes the Medical Research Coundl but 
does it indude tbe ^Uk Record Office? 

Nadonal Insdnidons such as NaOMul Libraries or Nadonal 
Galleries are not executive department of govenunenc. It could 
be argued diat the grounds for entry under the country is that 
they are bodies supported largely by public funds, receiving 
offidaJ sanctioiL and concainiag in thrir name an indication that 
they serve the whole country. Such criteria would make it nece^ 
sary to enter the British Museum oskder Great Britain which even 
the Joint Code does not require. Ihe insertion of an excepdon for 
bodies with distinctive names would soil preserv e an admlnistra^ 
cive basis of division. Tlx: catalogue heading could not be de* 
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duc(4 from cbe n;une of the title md could o&en only be di^ 
coveted by careful seaichmg. Few Brituh cataloguers or leaders 
would know cbac the National Cancel Institute is supported by 
the United States Government but chat die National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis is not. Fewer still outside Great Britain, 
and not so many within, could define accurately die status of the 
National RegUtet of Archives or the National Coal Board. In 
any case the status of such bodies is liable to change. Ought the 
catalogue entry for die National Trust to be changed if the kind 
of recognition given to it in recent budget provisions were to be 
greatly extended. Convenience and consistency are bodi served 
if entry under the counrry as author is restricted to executive 
govemmeuc departments. "National institutions" whatever 
their sources of support are best entered under their own 
names. 

The dutinction beeween bodies created and maiiirained by 
governments and the execudvc departments of governments is 
one which is universally recognized. A government U uiCcUcc^ 
ually responnble for a statement made by its Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture. It is not so responsible for the statements made by a 
research laboratory which diat ministry may have established. A 
ministry U commonly regarded as a specialized expression of 
govemmeuc opinioiL A "Foreign Ofllcc statement" ajid a "Bri¬ 
tish Govcnimau statement" can be treated as identical terms. 
Some government departments may appear to possess distinctive 
lumes-^ouie Office, State Department, whilst others are com¬ 
mon to many countries—Department of Agriculture etc. Since 
all government departments are merely departments the po^ 
sesnon of an apparently distinctive name U not important. The 
name Sute Department is always used as a shortened form of 
"the American State Department", and as has been said the name 
of a departmenr U often regarded as synonymous with the name 
of the govemmenr. Reference will ofnii take such a form as "an 
official paper giving the Russian views on nuclear inspection". It 
will be extremely difficult to trace this paper amidst the great 
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aggreginofi of oiirio under Russu bu t preliminary guide to 
<]epartmACaI subdivBsoos can direct anenrion to likely hcadingt. 
Aj^oe wishing to tnce dus reference will be forced to "Uik 
under **R>ttna** even thot^ the great aggregation of entries 
under dus heading will present many difoculiies. 

Coremment publieatiozn do not differ in any etsencisl charac> 
tcrisQCS firom die publkadoos of any ocher corporate body. The 
great diff culcies they present to those who seek to record or to 
trace them is occasioned primarily by the vast output. Some 
assistance is gained by restricting entry under a country in the 
way which been suggested to dsose pifolicaOMU whidi repre¬ 
sent the o£da] proncHmcanenis of executive departments of 
govemment, but even whoi dus Is done governments remain 
such proHfic audiors due some libraries construct special finding 
lists for government publicaoons or even fell bade on the unsatis¬ 
factory device of ouLng use of die official publicadon lists. One 
constant source of ccofinkm u the tendency which sovemmene 
depanments possess to an excepriooal degm to proJiferate sub¬ 
divisions. Thu is a quality tridch they share with other cotporate 
bodies and the trouble it occasons will be discussed later. An 
e^ual Impediment to satisfectory cataloguing is the inconsistent 
and often inaccurate manner in which r eference is made to gov¬ 
emment papers. Even if a hcaffiog has been constructed on a 
consistent and sadsfectory pattern fiom a skilfol evaluation of 
die information on the tide page it will not help the reader who 
b presented widi a reference which prefers a subsidiary or even 
eatrancous approadL Those who ^uote govemment papers and 
sciU more th^ who quote diem in the b^y of theb text follow 
no uniform procedure. Reference sruy be made to the nune of 
the isuii^ department but it b equally Ukdy that the title or even 
some ‘‘popular” dele based on the suldect will be preferred. The 
name of the chairman of a committee has grown in popularity 
as a means of descriprion since Sir William Beveridge presenred 
hb own purely personal report. Government publications are of 
great topical interest and references to them mH therefore often 
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be collected £iotn newspapers but the cacalo^er cannot base his 
headings on a guess as to whedier journalise will refer to the 
report of a tribunal by the name of the presiding judge or the 
subject whose conduct is being iiwestigated He will make as 
many added entries as can be constructed on a consistent pattern 
but he will never succeed in always keeping abreast of popvtlar 
nomenclature. One reason for the gener^ lack of consistency in 
citing govemmeiu publications is that the author statement is 
often concealed or confused by irrelevant marter. This matter 
includes references to the authority by which a paper has been 
prepared or names of related departments. What in non-govecn* 
mcnul publications would be r^arded as a statement of joiiu- 
authonhip is often no more than an indication that some depart¬ 
ment has an interest in the paper. All documents which apply 
both to Scotland and England carry the name of the appropriate 
Scottish department even though prepared and issued solely by 
the English department. Thus the paper Clinical research in rehtlon 
to the Naiienal Health Service conceals its author scacement in the 
confusing list of departments—Medical Eescarch Council/Mini^ 
try of Health/Departmcnt of Health for ScoclaJid/fbUowed in 
it^c by Central Health Services Couocil/Advisory Comminee 
on Mescal Kesearch in Scotland. The pce&ce makes it dear that 
the Scottish contribution to this report was limited to examirung 
the proposals and approving them, subject to certain unstated 
xnodificadons. The very modest report on Overseas information 
services (i95P) is shown to be the rcsponsibilicy of six different 
departments. Other examples could be produced without diffi¬ 
culty of documents for which no one department is clearly 
responsible. In these cases there is no name of an immediate 
issuing body permanently and inrimaccly associated with the 
work. Entry shottld therefore be under the dtle but for the 
reasons already usdicated this is best subordinated to the name 
of die country. There arc some cataloguers who would prefer 
the title to the name of a department whenever the existence of 
a subdivision may cause uncertainty as to the name which will 
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be most closely a^sociattd with a pubhcaoon and odiers who 
would restrict the use of departmental subdiviaons co regular 
admisisoadve repors. Ihe chat d)e Scadooery 0 £ce now 
supplemens its dcpartmoual lists with some sulnect Uses is per« 
haps an indicacion chat depaitmmtal subdsvinons may be losing 
the ugoidcance they once had. The standard bibliographies o^ 
parliamentary papers adopt a subject diviaoa. It could be argued 
chat this is a hling device to die arrangement under one 

author o£ collected works, individual works, etc. Certainly one 
of the catalogues of govenunent publicarions which offers the 
greatest ease and cenamey in use «lopts die method of division 
by subject and further amogemot by dace. The dangers of this 
appro^ have already been discussed and an be illustrated from 
the columns of die Brkuh Museum catalogue. The analogy 
between such a filing device as ‘^Collected" and **Land Drainage ' 
is forced. What can perhaps be admitted is chat when a library 
has an extensive coUettion of govenunent papers diere may well 
be a case fbc creating a separate subject catalogue and not 
attempdj^ an author entry. The mixture of author and subject 
arrangement must give rise to confiisiosL 
It 1ms already been shown dut the name of a corporate body 
may vary. How then should the form employed as a heading 
be escabllshcd? Is it pooibk to treat a cotporacc body as a personal 
author should be treated and cnier under the form of name foimd 
on the tide page of die book being catalogued unless it eonfficts 
with a form of name already escaUished in the catalogue. This is 
clearly desirable nace corporate authors, like persoi^ authors, 
should be entered under the form of name di^ prefer and by 
which they will be best known. Some authorities (Taube, New 
York Public Library, Department of Sdenofic and Industrial 
Research), claim to fallow diis principfe. Many difficulties, how> 
ever, arise. Some corporate bodies are reckless in their varieties 
of form of name. Thus most British Govemmenr papers, unless 
intended primarily for an^uucruaciooal public, do not include 
any statement of country of 0£%in. and use different dtlcs for the 
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same office, app&remly quite at caudom. On three diferenc 
papers, from the same department it is posuble to hnd Secretary 
of State £br Home Affidrs, Home Office, Secretary of State for 
the Home Deparrment. T^ith foreign government publicatiom 
quesDoni of intemanonal politics intrude. The cataloguer, as well 
as the poUtidan. has to decide whedier he is to recognize the 
Deutsche Demokratisdie Kepublik. The Dtuiuhe Bibiicgraphie 
prefers to employ Deutschland Sowjeczone. The British cata* 
loguer is more likely to consider his function to be purely that 
of recording but he has still to decide whether to preserve tlie 
unifying entry Germany and whether to translate the nanus 
employed by the two govemmenu or to use the termi common 
in this country. The perplexities involved in recording clearly 
and impartUUy the publications of Chiang Kai>Shek's govenv> 
ment are even more obvious. U'hen the sume a government 
assumes dUTers from that generally accorded it ffien a simple 
foUowing of the title page olfers no way of escape. 

Corporate bodies diifcr from individuals in that in many— 
though not all—cases they possess official sources for their names 
whi£ are published and can therefore be consulted more easily 
than a birth cexdiicate of an individual. Up till recently a Urge 
body of American cataloguing opinion hold chat the correct form 
of name of a corporate body was its full legal name. Such a 
principle would appear to remove all ambiguities. It is. however, 
open CO the following difficulties. Cltacters of incorporation are 
not free from ambiguities. Thus die Royal Society is described 
in its i66z charter as the Royal Sodety, in die charter wliich 
confirms and enlarges its privileges in the following year it is the 
Royal Sodety of London. The Royal Medical Society of Edin¬ 
burgh possesses a royal charter bur it is doubtful whether the 
charter confers the epithet ‘‘Royal'* on the Sodety. In many 
cases tlie legal name is in Latin and difficulties of cransladon may 
arise. The 1681 Charter of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh is headed "Charta erectionis regii medicorum coIUgii 
apud Edinburgum”—The 1685 charter of ratification which is in 
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English, refers simply to die '*Roya 2 CoU^ of Plrysidam'*—ia 
the cezc Sodctas is usuafly, bue ooc always, joixied to CoUegiurD. 
In practice the College always used the order Collegium Regii 
Medicorum. la addldoii die mislacimof **apud*' caused consid¬ 
erable legal axgumeu In the mid pipet c aith ceocury. Examples 
can be found In which a modern sodery gives two different fornu 
ofitsname in (he same volume. A l^^y established name, even 
if nor ambiguous, is of Utde use if it difiers materially from the 
name in general use. This as recognized by ALA 9^ ALA 9 zB 
draws attention to the variant odes used to describe Freaeh 
municipal libraries, and suggests (hat the dde Bibliothbque 
munidpale should be used in accordance wida die practice of the 
Armuairf 4es hiMiMfies ft ifs erduVes. It then proceeds to 
qualify dais sound advice by providing dut libraries which 
possess diatioctive individual names should be entered under the 
town and name, Aix. Bibhoth^ue Mfjanes and more confusing 
still chat important libraries **which have isued pubUcadons 
tending to make another fonn disdnedve for (be library in 
quesrion" should he so entered—Lyon. Biblioth^que de la viUe. 
ALA 93 B—adjectives or abbrwiadou denoting royal privilege 
—really hirther dds problem of “odicial'' and *'eusto- 

maiy’ names. The apparent arbitrary rules arise from an artempt 
to End classes in which die full name is needed and others in 
which it is not. The cataloguer or usee of die catalogue who does 
not appredace this oncomdous bur very justifiable motive, is 
narurally puzzled to leam that he must enter KongeUge Danske 
videmkabemes selskab under Denshe but Komnklijke fiibliotheek 
under Kwnnklij)ie. He will also be relieved to realize chat the 
Evour given to papal over Imperial odes has not in Set anythii^ 
CO do with Gucif or Ghibellinc, or even the power of die Roman 
hierarchy in the U.SjL Many of the m ALA and 

Cutter spring Eom the desire to provide natural headings. It is 
assumed d>af ic is "natural” to look Tm British Inscirudons under 
Royal, but not to look for fore^ msdrudons tinder Kaiserlich 
or KSniglich. Sudi assumpdons may have s ome weight in them, 
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but they cannot be made the basis orconsiscciit practice. If a body 
regularly uses the form Kaiserlich then it should be entered under 
this. If> however, it can be shown chat normal practice as 
demomcraced in ia own usage and standard reference boob is to 
ignore chis part of the name, e.g. to disregard it in filing then it 
should be ignored by the cataloguer, It can happen that a body 
consistently displays a name on its publications but is not genera 
ally known by this name. Many German universities bw the 
simes of roy^ founders or former patrons, ^.eferences to them 
in British and indeed in most German writings will be by the 
place name. Most English writers will refer to Freiburg and not 
CO Albert-Ludwigs-UniversitSt Tlie only answer wo^ appear 
to be CO follow the practice of the international reference works 
making teferences from the form not used. In dealing widt cor¬ 
porate bodies tise cataloguer is constantly reminded chat absolute 
consistency is luiobtainable. Names are matters of social habit. It 
is an established if imfortumcc fact chat American universities 
with ^stinctive names are never referred to by the name of the 
town in wliich they are situated but that Gcrnian, universities 
most frequendy are. It would serve no purpose to make an entry 
under New Haven because an entry lias been made under 
Freiburg, The most wholesome course for the cataloguer Is to 
admit 1 ^ own powerlessncss. The way to destruction is to try 
to conceal it by disdnedom based upon apparently objeedve but 
bibliogcaphicaily irrelevant distinctions. The same illusion of a 
"natural heading" should be avoided in dealing with names 
beginning with a personal name, Dr. Williams Library, Sir John 
Cass Institute. It might be natural for most readers to look for 
the second under Cass^an uncommon name—and for the first 
under Dr. as they would expect many eumes under Williams and 
not knowij^ this Wilbams's first name, would svish to avoid 
wading through the lot. The proper answer is to treat all names 
of corporate bodies in the same way as cities of anonymous books 
and enter under the first word not an article. 

The object Is clearly to enter a corporate body under the name 
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by which k k goicrally known. It a not possible alwnys to Ktab- 
li:h this from the tide page of (he work cualogueii and 
coufse should therefore be had to r e feren ce books bodi in order to 
idenaiy die body and to find is effabtisbed form of name. Taube 
states chat different cataloguers uss^ difierenc reference books 
often arrive at difierent forms of name. Sometimes this is no 
doubt the ose. On ocher hand, modem insrirudons will 
usually have been responsible for ^ entry describing themselves 
in standard r efe r en ce book, and may perisaps take more care 
over the name there dun in all their publications. Dead societies 
will usually have obtained some degree of name stability in 
standard reference works. Logically it m^hc teem fW once 
audiorities outside the book being catalogued have been con¬ 
sulted there could be no stop unril Acnamc had been traced back 
CO the charter, etc. This is not even logically the case as we are 
seeking to discover general practice, not legal correemeas. Errors 
are bound to occur. Their number and their importance can be 
made negligible by the catal^uec bang cooscancly mi die look¬ 
out for posi^ty chat an apparouly new sodery is already 
entered in the catalogue imda a variant form of name. The 
catalogue is the reference cool to be studied with the most care. 

Lubetsky who, in a survey of 90 corporate headings in the 
Library of Congres, d is covered 56 bodies with two or more 
forms of name—one with seven!—admis that in many instances 
the two forms of name have been identified as bdoxigmg to one 
corporate body by means of mformadoa in only one publica¬ 
tion. There is therefore little chaocc of the ca^oguer in the 
smaller library always escaping from error. 

Some variant forms of name coaost simply of shorteuings. The 
Library Assodadon of Great Britain appears to have given up 
usii^ the last part of iB tide. The Royal Sodety describes its^ 
on some publications as die Royal Sodety and on ethers as the 
Royal Sodety of London. In b<^ these examples there are ob- . 
vious advantages in usiag the more extended form which may 
in some cases be needed as an akenutive to the addition of a 
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place name in parentheses to disai^uish die body &om another 
bearing the same name. 

Chaises in name acc ^Inguished from variant forms of name 
by die fact chat che two forms are not used at the same time but 
successively. Often the change is the result of a formal decision 
by the corporate body and can be attributed to a spedfle date. 
>^en this is not the case the distmetion can be blurred. It is 
possible for two names to be used as alternatives over a period 
and for one name ultimately replace che ocher. An illustration is 
the dropping of ''for the improvement of natural knowledge" 
&om the tide of che Royal Society. 

Changes of corporate names can be treaced in the same way 
as personal names and entry be made under either the first or 
last or best known form of name. On the ocher hand it can be 
claimed chat corporate bodies are not the exact counterparts of 
individuals. An individual who charges his name is still un> 
questionably the same individual. A corporate body which 
changes io name may somedmes also change its character to such 
an extent as to raise die question whether it concinues to be che 
same body. Indeed if corporate bodies were more coiitxoUed by 
rational considerations than they are the only reason for a cliangc 
of name would be a substand^ change in the character of ^ 
corporate body. Sodeoes and insdtudons often proloi^ their 
lives over a much longer period dun any in^vidual. Few people 
are interested in the publications of a body for che light they 
throw on the whole corporate aedvides of die body. If a sodecy 
possessed one name in the eighteenth century and now Nourishes 
with rather different incecests and a quite dlfiercut name it is 
arguable that entry luder one name not really serve every 
one*8 best interests. The student of the dghccenth century will 
look under the name beat known to him and which he will 
encounter in his reading and be relieved not to have to wade 
through many entries which have no Interest for him. The 
modem student will share che same sadsfacdon. Only the reader 
interesred in che hiscory of the society will have to look under 
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more dun one heading. Noe all dunges of name are straight* 
icrwacd. Amalgamarinns and absorptions are common. If one 
name is selected as a heading cataloguer sometimes have 
a very difficult task in whether a new society has 

into beu^ or an older sodecy changed is name at the same Hmo 
as it absorbed is rivals problem which can be gready com¬ 
plicated by the numberii^ of publications. A fardaet disadvantage 
of entry under one form of headu^ is the elaborate additions to 
ffie body of the entry ndiich have sometimes to be made to 
avoid giving a wrong picture of the dele page. If entry is made 
under each diderent form of namg with aAnotadons linking each 
form to the one immediately preceding and following there is no 
need to make radical altetadoos to eadsdng headings if eatLer or 
later publicadona beating a difiereat form of name are added to 
the library. 

There are many objecdoos to das srflt of entry. It is at times 
desirable to trace ail dse publications of a body which has changed 
its name and it can be a time consuming and foustradng process 
to assemble this mformadon from a succession of di&renc head¬ 
ings. Oft the theoretical level the use of eadi form of name as it 
appears is the equivaJeat of entering die different worb of a ungle 
audior under t^ fom of name given on each dde page. This 
last argument is by no means as strong as it seems. Study of 
corporate headings constantly strengthew the realization that 
the object of bringing together all the worb of one author 
is often only partially capable of realizatioa and must always 
be subofdiiut^ to the cask of tracing the particular work. 
The cataloguer is often foced wifo the selection of the lesser 
evil and the ei^crknce of libraries which have for very many 
years followed the practice of treadag each form of name of a 
corporate body as a separate si^gcsts that this practice 

catties with it fewer dsadvantages than any alternative. If it is felt 
that one form must be pceforred then diedKuce must be the latest 
form. Corporate bodies do not dange daeir names so very foe- 
quendy as a rule and the earber form is bound to become gradu- 
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illy ibrgoneo. The reader who U directed to the British liudtute 
of IwematiQnal Aj!ain is oatuxally mclined to resentment. The 
choice of “best known form of lume’* is m^de almost impossible 
by the long life of corporate bodies. The question must be ‘‘best 
known to whom?'* The rutitraJ assumption is that the latest form 
is the one best known to current users. There are some institu- 
Rons where the cataloguer may suspect that a change of name 
is only a prclitde to extinction but he cannot give expression to 
his suspicions however well-feunded. If a body has ceased to 
exist then in a few restricted cases it may be possible to deride 
on a best known form of name. Thus the Preussische Geologisehe 
Diciuc kept this najne for almost the whole of its cnscencc dien 
in the last ten years of its life indulged in almost os many changes 
of name. 

It is Tempting to try to distinguish between minor and sub* 
stantial changes of name and to decide to select one fonn in the 
minot changes. Mere abbreviations can certainly be treated as 
minor cliangcs particularly wlien there is no one date at which 
tlie change defisucely occurs. Deyond this the suggestion although 
uwiring is delusive. It may be claimed chat when a University 
College is raised to the rank of a University it is pedantic non¬ 
sense to preserve the old licading and introduce a new one. The 
insdeudon itself is utiqiiesrionably the same. Its publications con¬ 
tinue in unaltered sequence. By general practice the higher tide 
is extended retrospectively. A history of the Univerrity of Not¬ 
tingham will not be restricted to the few yean in which the 
Uiuvcrrity itself has existed. These are all good points but it is 
necessary ro distinguish between two differ^t reasonings which 
they can be used to support. The one is that as a University 
College and a Uiiivetucy are so unquesdonably die same body 
chat £ey should be ente^ under the same beading. Obviously 
this argument could not be restricted to this example. Equally 
clearly the cataloguer cannot be asked to pick those changes of 
name which arc associated with obvious contanuicy of funedon. 
The example of a University College becoming a Utuveraiey is 
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therefore only aa example of one of die many caace in 'which 
entry under the latest fcaa of name possesses moat advanuges. 
£vai m this entry the latest fvm has certain 
vantages and the confused antecedents of many Umversiry 
CoUega present their own problems. Hie odier line of argument 
is that the two di£erenc forms of name themselves proclaim 
contiiuiity. Here again foOec examination shows that the recogni* 
tion of concDuiry of name depends upon special knowledge. To 
a foreign or even an Amencan reader the relationship between a 
University and a University CoU^ is not sel^evident The 
addition of **Koyal” m a name is another example where divided 
entry appears inappropmte. Even after the addition of '*IUiyal’* 
die unadorned name vUl ofra be used in referring to the body 
if not CA its own publicatioiu. But in ha two names of sodedu 
one with and one widiout the "Royal" adjective can represent 
two quite diBerear bodies. In the actual experiesce of cataloguing 
work of corporate bodies* some of which are well loiown to the 
cataloguer and others quite unbiown. any attempt, except the 
simp)^, to Hmingutih between minor and substantial changes of 
name breaks doanL 

Corporate bodies have a pr^erty which is not shared by isidi* 
vidual authors and one ariuch causes the cataloguer and the 
acalogue user much vexadon; they are capable oC developing 
subordinate bodies which can aho act as authors. The eidstence 
of these subordinate bodies has already been referred to in the 
discussion of govenunou publications, but they extend into 
almost all branches of corporate authorship. Most corporate 
publications are the work of a aecbon of a corporate bt^y. Is 
the cataloguer to ignore rikae subdivisions, to use dieir names as 
sul^hesdir^ or to enter d%gtn as corporate authors in thdr own 
right? This is a problem whadi has perplexed cataloguers for over 
a cenrory. Cutt^ refers to "depaitmenis which do not have an 
independent exutoice" and also to pr^fisonal schools which 
have a distincave name. He added to daese distinctions based on 
administration and nomenclature othets based on topography. 
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The ALA rules continue to provide many answers. Rule 75 
pro^des for bureaus and ofEces which do not ‘'have a disnnctive 
name so chat one of the same name might esdsc in another 
department”. Rule 100 enters aihllated sodedes under their own 
names without reference from the larger o^anization with which 
they arc affiliated. Rule loi on the other hand, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, enters sodenes related to. but not an integral pate oC a 
larger organization under the la^er organization. Rule 10a 
enters institutions forming an integral part of a larger organ* 
izadon under the larger institution and provides exceptions 
fot observatories and some provisional schools of Universides 
cspedally, reintroducing Cutter*s topography, if situated ata dis* 
uitce from the University. Rule to 6 incroducea a further com¬ 
plication by decreeii^ that agricultural experimental stations of 
the United States, even if forming a department of a Univerdty. 
are ro be entered under the state or territory in which they are 
organized. 

Before attempting to extract some order from diis tangle an 
attempt can be made eo fmd guidance on the use of the names 
of subordinate bodies as sub-headings. Thete are instances wliere 
it is clearly impossible to use the name of a subordinate body as 
a main heading but should it always be added as a sub-heading? 
It Is obviom diat the use of r sul^hcadlng is primarily a filing 
device. Its object is to enable a particular work to be found more 
easily. If it is not needed clicn there Is no point In adding it purely 
in order to define the corporate author more precisely. It is hard 
ro believe tliat such headings as these quoted in ALA 126 are ever 
likely to be really necessary—Savannah. Independent Presby¬ 
terian Church. Fhu/er Committtf, Providence. First Baptist Chut^. 
Sunday School. Library, whilst 'Wayne, Neb. Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Members and Friends, is dearly absurd. There is no need 
to add Library Comntilfee to the heading for a library report 
although in tlic Library Committee will usually be credited 
with responsibiliry for the ceport. A sadsfaccory general rule 
would be to use sub<headiiigs only when these provide a distinct 
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ind precise exceruion o£ die main and when che su^ 

Eieadhig can be used co asacm^ a number of works. An excep¬ 
tion Co this hue provinen would be the main heading was 
used &r an eaxremely la^ number of entries, e.g. die name of 
a country and the body i^uch gave is name to the sub-headu^ 
bad a disdnee eusttsce, e.g. a Royal CommissM. The endre 
publicadons of some corponce bodies consist of the reports of 
ad koc comciuctees. To we the Jl-defined tides of diese 
fugitive coounioees as suMieadmgt and have no entries under 
the main bea^ng serves no useful ptapose. tliece are some 
librarians who quatkxi dse value of subdivinMS even when these 
repr ei eat wdl-defined subor^nate bodies responsible for many 
publicatiocu. Contrary Co expeccadons it is some of chc larger 
Ubraries who have supported ^ view. Hsus Harvard entered aU 
(he publications of the American Library Asodacion under che 
Assodadon itself and ignored all divisicas, and claimed chat this 
unproved the efBdcncy of the oialc^ue. The very exiscence of 
this claim proves (hat mb-headings are not indispensable and yet 
few cataloguers would fwl inclined to f^w the Harvard prac- 
dee. The informed reader's irueresa are co be preferred to those of 
die uninformed. With a body such as the Library Association^ 
and presumably also the Americas Library Assodadon—the in¬ 
formed reader is always aware of the subordinate body. Not only 
will the subordinate body be kept m mind when seeking a part¬ 
icular book bueifthereaderwiil^eD know whether the American 
Library Association has issivd anydung on a particular subject he 
will turn to the appropfiace divinon of the assodadon. Such argu¬ 
ments would leave little room for discusson if it were not that 
the subdivisions of corporate bodies are not fixed and that even 
the allocation of rcspopsibilides may be ill defined, Every cau- 
loguer will have nocked chat the Al^ rules arc "Prepared by che 
Division of Cataloging and Oasdficackm of the American 
Library Assodadon" and chat cL: preliminary edition was pre¬ 
pared by the “American library Assodadon—Catalog Code 
Revinon Committee". 
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On balance the u$e o£ sub-hea^ngs for subocdmate divisions 
is probably justified if care is taken to see thdr use Is confined 
to cases where the divisions are reasonably permanent and 
funcnonally well defined. It is never possible to draw an absolute 
line between independence and subordination. A Group of a 
Section of the Library Association does not submit what it pro* 
poses to publish co the censonKip of the superior ranks In the 
hierarchy and may, widiin ill-defined limits, express and publish 
opinions completely opposed to o^al Library Assodarion 
policy. 

This observarion bruigs die a^ument back to the question of 
the condirions under which the names of subordinate bodies can 
be adopted as headings. The criterion of indcpendeiu existence 
U both vogue and bibliographically irrelevant. It oficn cannot be 
deduced from a study of the work being catalogued or even 
from the generally accessible reference books. Different cata¬ 
loguers and even different admuustratOH nuy arrive at different 
conclusions. Bven if these disagreements could be found to be 
based on misunderstandings the undesirable fact remains that the 
administrative position of a body may be altered whilst its name 
and funedou remains unaltered. To alter a catalogue entry on the 
basis of informatioji which is concealed from aL but a few ad« 
ministrators and those who take special pauu to uj^th it is 
clearly absurd. The exact administrative relations of even govern¬ 
ment bodies are often regarded as essentially private afiairs. The 
cataloguer who inquires even of his own university whether or 
not a body U to be regarded as attached to the university will 
often meet with a stony answer. The most charactcrlsdc feature 
of modem corporate organization is its extreme and constantly 
increasing complexity. One subordinate body may depend upon 
several superiors for different purposes. It is not possible to follow 
ALA rule toa and enter institiiRons forming an integral part 
of a larger organization under the larger organization because 
the cataloguer will be in no position to know when such a scare 
of affairs exists. Ofwn the status of a parriculac body will be tlxe 
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subject of academic powet politics inco vHuch the catalc^uer 
wooJd be foolish to incrode. A unirenuy of the fJiarvter of the 
Univemtf of London illustrates this complexiry at erery turn. 
The older hospitals vere n»afhing uutiTUQons 

fore the University existed and may nil] have research, and even 
teaching, responsibilities mdependeni of the University. The 
surprisingly named Bridsh Pos^raduate Medical Federation is 
apparently the body responsible for dte o^aniaadon of post¬ 
graduate medical studies m the Uaivcnity of London. Some of 
its publications contacn no reference to ^ Univerticy and the 
rcladonship could never be suspected from the ill-chosen and 
arrogant ride. The (nsotutes which are atrached to or perhaps 
nuke up the Federadon are also admiaistraiively dependent on 
other b^es. The Institute of Bade Medical Sciences is a teaching 
department of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, The 
Institute of Cancer Research appean to W simply the teaching 
aspect of a hospital In some cases die hospital whose pos>‘ 
g^uate teaching activmes form the *'lDSurute" seems to have 
no other telarionahip with the University. The probabiLiies 
which strew the preceding sentences reveal the dilEculry the out¬ 
sider has in attempting to unravel this kind of reUtioiuhip. 
Another aspect of the same difliculey is provided by bodies su^ 
as the Warburg Insdtuce which are now attached to the Uni* 
versiey but which Erst acquired a oame asid reputation as bide* 
pendent bodies. Amongst commercial organisations it is not 
uncommon for the pans to preserve an independent name when 
they have lost an independent existence. Sometimes the organiza¬ 
tion publicizes the reiationship, e.g. Unilever. More often it keeps 
it as secret as the commerdil law permits. 

It is for these reasons chat there has been a movement which 
has sprung up independently in many diEercau libraries to show 
a general pre feren ce for using as often as posable the namg of 
a subordinate body as a beading. ALA rule 7$ is on these lines 
when it recommends entry of government departments directly 
under the name of the comury accept s^>en they possess a name 
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which iruy be common co seven! depirtmencs ot where diey 
are names of divisional units. In this case, though the ALA rule 
does not make this actual point, the name is only fuUy com¬ 
prehensible in coi^'uncaon with the larger deparnnencs. Many 
caul^uera have tried to extend the principle which this rule 
applies CO government departments to all forms of corporate 
bodies and have taken as their rule “enter under the name of the 
body immediately responsible as long as this body possesses a 
name which is AiUy intellig:ibie when standing alone’'. The con- 
dirioiial clause would not be taken to exclude names which 
require the geographical addition to make them fully distinceive. 
Univemty College, London and Universlr/ College, Oxford, 
would be acceptable headings. 

Up to a point the proposed rule has great advantages. It dis¬ 
poses of the ALA distinction between professional spools and 
constituent colleges. Barnard College and Balliol College will 
both be entered under tlieir own names. Some confusion is 
caused CO some readers because similar institutions are treated 
in difTereut ways. Cambridge—University Library, Bodleian 
Library. Inconsistencies of this character are inseparable from all 
purely bibliographical approaches to corporate lumes and die 
user can be taught co undcrscasid them. It may be remarked that 
Cutter approved of using Bodleian as a heading. 

Uncertainty develops as always with the border line cases. 
Taube disposes of uncertainty by decree. Ho argues that no prin¬ 
ciple can be evolved which all cataloguers will alvt^ays uitcrpret 
in the same way. The solution is therefore to draw up a list of 
subdivisions which cannot be accepted as headings and to enter 
everything else under the specific agency responsible. The exact 
contenu of the list is nor of first importance, because in many 
cases the decision must be arbitrary. Taube's proposals were de¬ 
veloped for a specialized collection of scientific reports. It is easy 
to show the difiiculty of conscruetbg an arbitrary list of names 
unsuitable for headings which would be used in a general cata¬ 
logue and it is better co fall back on the principle already 
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expounded Admittedly each cataloguer inll not give a uniform 
incerpretatfoo of‘a name iHudi b fully iafclligibie when scand* 
log alone" but dun complece cmifbnairy in du treatment of 
corporate audioR is ruled out by the complex, cbariging and 
only panially revealed fbaracter ^ corporate bodies chmnselTes. 
A un^mvry based on adrnsusmtire teladMuhips could not be 
affained and when obcaic«l would in many cases result in 
puxzliag and apparently ‘‘mmatural" headings. Administrative 
reUdoaships cettainly influence du incer ^ e ta doB of names but 
unfortunately adminstradve relationships do not always 

lead to die mw me of names. ^ colleges of the 

Univenides of London, St Andrews, Aberdeen and Wales, and 
the "universities" of the Unireracy of New Zealand. There are 
some administrative relanotuhips s^ueb might appear always to 
influence forms of a name. A university department is usually 
but. as die ALA rules recognize, nor always sought under the 
name of the iraivenity. It is not posnble to construct a rule 
"Enter university departmesus except ^ose of astronomy, agri- 
culture and matioe biology, whether or not they possess ^s- 
ttnetive names, under tbe name of d^ umverdry", is true 
U that it is not uncoounon for univecaty departments to possess 
names which are in fact not generally used or not exclusively 
used. Many libraries are nam^ after tome benefactor but the 
distinctive name though esebibited does not gain general accept¬ 
ance. Ir is poasbie to modify our rale and to enter under the 
larger isstitudoa subsidiary bodies possessing disnncdve names 
whenever these names are coosistendy used ^ng with die name 
of the larger body in such a way diar the precise name is unlikely 
CO be used in isoiati«i or wlKnever the more precise name is in 
practice often replaced by a name purely mdkating relationship. 

It is easy to show chat purely adminstneive criteria cannot form 
the basis of the rules for the sdecoon of those subordinate bodies 
whose names are suitable for adoption as headings. Purely 
linguistic considerations are also guides. The old con¬ 

cept of "independent ex isten ce" is a store when interpreted 
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UgalbdcaUy but like all our cataloguing errors is based on a 
glimpse of truth, A body—such as a sub^mmlceee^whicb 
proclaims its lack of independence is unhkely to establish itself 
as an author. In die same way if there is a choice berween a com- 
mitree which exists for one purpose orily and a larger body to 
which diis body is predoniinandy subordinate then the la^ec 
body is more likely to be established as the author. 'When this 
choice does not exist die name of a committee which expires 
afnr a single parturition can be useful as a heading. ‘‘Joint 
Committees** might appear to fUl into die same class as sub¬ 
committee but in &ct they usually do not. A name such as 
“NadonaJ Joint Advisory Committee'* can exist in splendid iiide* 
pendence with no Indication of the possible significance of 
“Joint**. E>idieulnei of this kind appear frequency in govenunent 
papers and the organisation of government papers is so iduodc 
and illogical that &e most determined cataloguer becomes flint 
hearted. With other forma of corporate bodies a consistent and 
convenient heading is more easily attained. 
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The Subject Catalogue 

M uch lea aceeudon hai been given, to the subject cata¬ 
logue dian CO the author catalogue in proiessionil 
literature and far leas success has been obtained in drawing up 
authoritadTc and detailed rules. In Ei^lish the accepted guide 
is stall the fourth edition of Cutter's fcr a dictionary catalog 
(1904) and these have been only paitially developed in the fourth 
chapter of the Vatican Library's Norm per il cetalogo degU siampeti 
(1931). The reasons for tlus comparative neglect are to be found 
not in die lesser importance of the subject catalogue but in the 
intractabiliry of the difficulties it pcesents. It is possible to have 
the idea of a perfect author catalogue, consistent throughout, in 
which every heading is die indisputably '‘correct'* result either 
of logical deduction or of agreed convention. An author cata¬ 
logue which is both completely imelleccualiy satbfying and prac- 
ti^y convenient has cotainJy not yet been created but it is at 
least possible to criticirc the rules for author and tide entry with 
such a catalogue in view. In mere uirenial consistency many 
author catalogues have already reached a high level. To detect 
an "error" in the catalc^uc of the British Museum is an occasion 
of surprise and guilty pleasure. V/ith the subject catalogue 
the position is quire difierent. The subject cacdogue can be 
judged only by the criterion of convenience and t& be» that 
can be attained is a number of Qpproalinately sads&ctory 
entries. 

There aie many reasons for this. The concept of the subject 
of a book is not easy. One author is normally quite distinct from 
another author, and one tide &om another title. Very rarely as 
in die case of some mediaeval romances it may be difficult to 
distinguish between a variant text and a distinct romance. In 
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subject cataloguing this cbiHculty b always present. No subjca 
exists as a completely separate entiry. All subjects concam o^er 
subjects and arc parts of larger subjeca. The Ule of Queen Elka- 
betb is part of the history of England and The eourukips of Qkw 
Elizabeth is part of the history of EliBabeth. It b also part of the 
history of France and Spain. All books dal with several subjects 
and the only way to bring dicse subjects to die attention of the 
reader who might need information on one of them would be to 
reproduce an "ideal'' index of each book. Many books deal with 
several subjects or with the relations of several subjects. Indeed 
the excuse for writing a book is often a claim to have discovered 
a hitherto unsuspeaed relationship between different subjects. 
Cutter admits that a subject headii^ catuiot be supplied unless 
there is a generally accepted name for the subject. It is possible 
CO go further tlian this and state tliat a subject Is not really 
accessible to treatment in any form unless it has been accepted 
as a recognized object of investigation. 

If an author has succeeded in drawing attention to some hither¬ 
to completely neglected aspect of a larger subject it follows 
axiomatically chat an adequate subject entry for his book caimot 
be made. To succeed in dotc^ so would prove that the ideas the 
author was putting forward liad alre^y been defined and 
recognized. Not all books wMch contain origuial material and 
treatment deal with new subjects but those which do largely 
escape the subject cataloguer who is always limited by the incom¬ 
plete knowledge of the users of the catalogue. D. P. Walker’s 
Spiritual and demoniac magic Jhm Picine to ^mpatiella deals with 
a well-defined subject but "Spiritual magic” is a term wluch 
would completely mislead almost all who have not read the book. 

The subject of a book may be overlaid by questions of beerese 
and approach. English pulpit oratory in the scvcfitecnth century deals 
with preaching and yet, as the term “pul^t oratory” suggests, it is 
tile sermon as literature which is primarily beu^ considered, 
often it is not possible to do more with a book dian mdicate 
the broad subject with which it deals or even the class of writing 
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to which it belongs. Philosophy>£cglish foe example is ooiy a 
subject entry f:>r a book dealii^ with Br^Ksh Philosophy. Most 
books on curraU poliddal problems and iotemational celahons 
have no sii^le and precise subject. It is usually stated that the 
object of the subject catalogue is to show what books there are 
in the library on a pardci^ subject. ‘‘On’' is the ambiguity 
whida destroys the nearness of this definition. Does it mean 
‘'devoted wholly to*' or “giving substantial informadon about”? 
In eidter case it can be stated with certainty that no subject 
catalogue has ever answered this question with more than a very 
partial success. 

Ihere are libraries, for the roost pan academic libraries ouuide 
the United States, which do not possess subject catalogues. In 
most cases the explanation of this lack is to be found in the 
enormous difficulty of supplying a sul^ect catalogue. The British 
Museum has not attempted to provide a subject index to books 
published before Some libramns have claimed chat a sub« 
jea catalogue is not needed in a learned library. The student is 
directed co books by lus teachers and the more advanced worker 
finds his subject approaeli to books from bibliographies and from 
references in the lirerarure itself There is a great deal of rruth in 
this claim. Almost all sciciufic research workers will begin their 
exploration of a subject with the appropriate subject index to 
periodicals and work their way back fioro dtc references found 
in the most recent periodical articles. This is partly because 
periodical articles are usually much more up to date dun books 
but also because the references diey contain* when referring to 
books, will detail the parts which discuss the specific problem 
under conhderadon. Even when the subject of investigadon is 
of a more general character lucli as may well form the subject 
of a book the most frequent approach is probably through re¬ 
view articles and annual surveys of recent advances. Such pub¬ 
lications not merely list books on a particular sul^ect but attempt 
to esriinarc thde worth. They also are able, because dac writers 
have a specialised knowled^ of the subject and have more 
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Space at thdr disposal, to giTe a much more precise mdicatioa of 
subject of ^e boob and the method of treacmeiu ^han any 
subject catalogue can provide. 

Ihese considerations apply with slightly less force to die 
worker in the humanities but even in this field the number of 
bibliographies is increaung so rapidly chat there are few subjects 
on which &irly competent guidance cannot be obtained from 
bibliographies. Is the creation of a subject catalogue therefore 
a work of no real value? There are two opposing reasons why 
this is not the case. Many spedalized libraries will contui worb 
chat are not listed in any bibliography, dthcr because the library 
is more comprehensive dian die bibliographies or because the 
bibliographies inevitably fail to keep up to dace with the most 
recent literature. A subject catalogue is essential if the resources 
of such a library are to be fully utilized. On the other hand not 
evety reader in a learned library is a specialist or, to be more 
exact, the specialist is not a specialist all the time. He needs 
information not only on hit special subject of research but on a 
host of related subjects. On these related subjects he will be 
perfectly content witli one reliable work. He can, of course, seek 
this work in a bibliography or in the list of boob attached to an 
encyclopaedia article. The bibliography may be purely eaumeta- 
tive whereas the presence of a book on the library shdves ought 
to be an indication that someone has thought it worth while 
putting it there: also the list in etthex the Ubliography ot the 
encyclopaedia is necessarily restricted to boob publlAed before 
the work listing them. Unless the library is extremely large the 
reader will necessarily waste time in noting down lists of boob 
which he must dieck in the author catalogue to discover that 
only the last on tlie list or perhaps none at all is in the library. A 
genera] library can certainly functioii without a subject catalogue 
but the possession of a subject catalogue Is a great convenience. 
The reader who will miss the subject catalogue least U the man 
who is making a thorough survey of the literature of the subject 
Those who will miss it most are the readers seeking immediate 
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information on specific points* a group which includes the refer* 
ence staff of the library. In a h^y specialized library the subject 
catalogue may be the most compich^ive biblic^raphy in ens^* 
eoce of the subject covered by the library. Even in a general 
library a good subject bibliography can do much to improve 
(he compleceneas of future bibliographies. 

There are two forms of subject catalogue which can be em¬ 
ployed. Tlie one provides access to mformadon by means of 
words chosen to describe the difierent subjects. The other makes 
use of the notation of some system of classification. The first 
type is most conveniently described as the subject headu^ 
catalogue. The second U sdways called the classified catalogue. 
In the United States the subject headi^ catalogue is almost 
universally used and only three major libraries are said to possess 
a classified acalogue. In Great Britain the subject heading cata¬ 
logue is mostly used by medium sized public libraries. Special 
libraries frequently use the classified catalogue and academic 
libraries often have no subject catalogue. 'The classified catalogue 
has become fanuliar to everyone since its employment in rhe 
British Nsthnal BihUpgrnphy. In the rest of Europe aiul par¬ 
ticularly ill Germany the classified catalogue is more common 
than the subject heading catalogue. 

A great ^1 of time has be^ devoted to discussion of the 
relaave merirs of two forms of subject catalogue. Much of this 
discussion has been unrealisdciUy theoretical. Few cataloguers 
have had pracdcal experience of both forms of catalogue and 
no instances have been described in which both forms of catalogue 
have been used to prepare the same material for the some public. 
The caologuer who is starting a new subject catalogue is most 
likely to have given the choice of form an impartial considera- 
Goo. Karl A. Baer has de$crd?ed how he began the rccatalogulng 
of the library of the Chemists Club vridi a doubt as Co the 
posabiijty of employing subject headings but afterwards cHaj^cd 
hb mind. The Library of Coi^fess staff who planned its Science 
and Technology Project also after some hesitation decided to use 
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subject headings. One 6u:toc in this decision was the belief— 
aft^ards quesdoned—that die relevant secdon of the library 
of Congress Classidcadon was unsuitable for expanaion to foim 
the basis of a very la^e catalogue dealing with 100,000 specialized 
reports a year. 

All that these instances prove is that a subject heading catalogue 
can function reasonably efficiently. What is more certain is diac 
the present dominance of the subject heading catalogue is not 
due CO the success of the a^uments put forward by its su^ 
porters. Miss ?ectee quotes an interesting passage from die report 
of the Directors of i)c State Library at Albany for ipii. A dre 
had destroyed the classified catalogue and die directors lament 
its destruction; "A great classed ca^og such as the one destroyed 
in the fire is a wonderfully effective instrument for reseat, 
reference work and investigation, particularly so in die hands of 
a staff highly trained and expert in the knowledge and use of 
the Decimal classifxcadon. There are many ways in wluch even 
the best dictionary catalog can never wholly fill die place of a 
good classed catalog". However the dedrioti made U to replace 
the classed catalogue by a dictionary atalogue and the reason 
given is quite umply the “need to keep In line with the best 
modem cataloging practice”, that is to say with the fashion of 
the times. Forty years later D. J. Haykin, head of die division 
of subject cataloguing at the Library of Congress, admits chat 
“if a balance were struck, after all logical and practical con¬ 
siderations are taken into account, the classed catalog might very 
well prove to be the mote economical and useful”* but like the 
directors of the Albany State Library he is confident that the 
subject licading catalogue is the one established form of subject 
catalogue. 

It is clear that any judgement on the value of the classified 
catalogue must depend on a prior judgement on the nature of 
classification. Classification can be considered as a logical and 
orderly cepontion of an underlying natural order. On the other 
hand Taube has argued that except In the biological sdences all 
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ck«ification is esscntiaUy verbal. What is certain is chat all exist¬ 
ing classi^cation schemes are admittedly imperfect md that many 
subdivisions do not in (ict fit into a pattern of hierarchical 
subcedinatioo. Such an admission does not dispose of the classi¬ 
fied tttaJogiie. If most classification schemes possess a largely 
verbal element it is equally true that all subject headijig cara- 
l^ncs are based on a system of classification. The cat^oguer 
who draws up a list of subject headings must begin by acting as a 
classifier. He cannot hope CO enuinerace all possible specific head¬ 
ings within his subject except by a process of cousecutive sub- 
divifioQ. The more thotou^ is his analysis of the relationships 
of difierent terms the more accurate wj] be his definitions and 
the greater will be their imiformity uid consistency. P. B. 
Petkhis, as long ago as l87$)i drew attention to tiie many 
inadequacies and mconsisiendes in subjea headings and 
dared that they sprang from Cutter’s failure to carry out chc 
comprehensive analysis of all the possible relacioiuhips of each 
heading. Where Cutter gave up no one else lus attempted ro 
&II0W1 though, US a more restricted way, Miss Clyde £. Petrus’s 
SuhjM litaJhi^s in diiieaiiM is an example of dassification as a 
preLminary to subject headings whidi would be impossible on 
a more exccoded s^e. What Cutter makes clear is that he con- 
ndeis that the use of "a well-devised network of cross-rc&rences” 
gives the subject heading catalogue much of die duracter of a 
classified catalogue. The references from specific to compte- 
iicnsive terms im ply an hierarchical siiborduianon wliich is a form 
of classification. Such references are usually drawn up as the 
occasion demands and they build up a hidden dassification which 
is likely 10 be less full and consistent dian a system of classification 
which has been cxplicity developed on some more consistent and 
unified intellectual basis. 

The other argument for the supehotiry of the classified cata¬ 
logue is based on the claim that subject headings are anangc- 
mencs of works but chat dassiOcadon is an organization of id^. 
Many boob deal with very complex relationships of subjects. It 
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IS easier to express such rdatioiuhips by a datsification symbol 
than by a subject heading because the clasoBcadon symbol can 
rcpcescnc a ^ more involved and complicated idea dian can be 
put into the longest subject heading. Associated, but not as well 
substandated, is the argument that the user and maker of the 
subject lieadij^ cacal<^uc are liable to be led astray not merely 
by the presence of synonyms and partial synonyms but by 
a whole habit of tltought which assumes diat the presence 
of different words necessarily involves the use of di^erenc 
concepts. 

The function of the classified catalc^uc is to guide the reader 
to the iteeded book by bringing toge^ boob on related sub¬ 
jects. There are many readers who will find this approach to be 
the one wliich serves their needs best. The man who wishes to 
keep up with developments in a particular field or to survey all 
that h^ been written on a particular subject will find in one 
sequence all the boob he wants and eltese would probably have 
been widely scattered in the subject heading catalogue. The man 
who is seeking for information oh a subject rather too small to 
have been often made the subject of a book will also benefit 
ftom having the more comprehensive worb to which he may 
have to turn closely adjaceut to the more specific woeb. In any 
case to get the best out of a classified eacal^ue the user must make 
some efibrt to master the outliues of the system of classification. 
If the user always approaches the subject by the index and uses 
the class symbol purely as a substitute for a verbal specific subject 
heading then he will find the classified catalogue less efficient 
than tiu subject heading catalogue because he will miss the “see 
also" references to lead him to the more and less specific head¬ 
ings. This is one reason why the classified catalogue is more 
popular in the specialized library where the reader is more likely 
to be an experienced user of the catalogue and to be fismiliar 
with the classification. In many cases of course, there is no 
difierence at all between the subject heading catalogue and the 
classified catalogue. The class symbol is employed solely as a 
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translAdoo of a vcc&a 2 subject lieadir^. This is proved by the 
practice of many American libraries, including at one time die 
Library of Congress, of somctiines subsDtucmg for a complete 
listing of early books on a particular subject a reference to the 
appropriate class number in die shelf list. 

Such an economy of elfon is one of the attractions to the 
librarian of the classified catalcgue. Zf the books are elasaified 
then the intellecrusl effort required to construct a classified 
catalogue is not great. It has been stated daat the classified shelf 
list cannot be M a cacal<^e. It is true that the shelf list 
enters books according to tlieir position on the shelves and makes 
only one entry for each book. It cannot therefore provide a sub¬ 
ject approach for parts of series shelved together oe for other 
books ‘which for some ocher reason are not kept in the normal 
sequence and it gives no guide to the subsidiary subjects of a 
book. Both these diri^cies are easily overcome. The fine by 
the mechanical reproduction of the necessary extra entries and 
the second by the provision of alternative class marks. Sven this 
is hardly an extra inrcUeetual effort as the possibility of recording 
an alternative pjadng actually makes easier the work of die 
classiSer. The ^elf list therefore can widt comparatively little 
edbn be developed into a classified catalogue. It is true char wich> 
out a verbal index it will remain a catalogue which will be of use 
only to those fully familiar with the dassificadon. The most 
labour^ving device is to me as the index the published index 
to the classificacioR. This has many disadvantages but it does 
work and it could be argued that in a small library where the 
staff make most use of the subject catalogue the extra effort 
involved in the creation of an index to the classified catalogue is 
not Justifjed. J!n a larger library the inconveniences of usii^ the 
published index are much greater. It is a source of annoyance for 
a reader to be directed to numbers under which he will And no 
entries. More important, the index has been constructed to guide 
the classiEet to ivt right pan of the classiBcadoa tables, not to 
suggest a specific class number. It is of less use to the reader who 
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wislies CO be directed scraighc co his desired book. Ic is therefore 
geoerally desirable co construct an index to cKe cUssi£ed cua- 
iogue and chis becomes unavoidable if the classification scheme 
has been frequently modified in use. 

The construction of tlic index is best considered after the 
discussion of the subject heading catalogue. It is in fact a special 
form of dus catalogue. It would be possible for a library to use 
for its classified catalogue a system of classifcacion different &om 
chat employed to arrange the books on the shelves but it b 
unlikely that the extra e^rt required would ever bejustifed. It 
is not necessary for the classification used in the catalogue to be 
mote fully developed than that required for slielf arrangement. 
In each case it is the subject content of the book wliich determines 
the class number and extcju of the subdivision which will be 
required is determined largely by the number of books on die 
ixibjecr. It is not essential chat the fuial subdivision should corrcH 
pond CO a specific subject heading for every book placed in It. 
Tho reader in a general library aearehii^ for a book on electrical 
heatup of greenhouses will not be inconvenieitced if all books 
on heating greenhouses are recorded under die ume nuuiber. 
The student searching for periodical articles will, of course, find 
more specific numbw essential. 

There are two main reasons for die lack of widespread popu¬ 
larity of the clastified catalogue. Tho one is that the dasofied 
catalogue adds nothing new to a classified library. In a small 
classifi^ reference library with one seriea of shelving the books 
themselves, if dummies were inserted at alteciutivc placiogs. 
could provide their own classified catalogue. But subjects often 
refuse to accommodate themselves to an o^anized division of 
knowledge. DifTcrenc crcacmencs of the same subject belong to 
difierenC branches of knowledge but the whole subject can 
reasonably be the object of investigation. The subject heading 
brings together all those aspects of a subject which are scattered 
throughout the classification. Thus under **$waiis ace 
assembled works with anatomical, ecological, heraldic, 
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g;a5cronomic» poUdcal. mydiological, symbolic and aestbedc 
aspects of 8wans. Without a verbal index it is almosi; certain due 
some aspect of this subject would be overlooked by the most 
thorough searcher. This ^ure of the classified catalogue to give 
direct access to books on all aspects of a subject can be extended 
to a scepudsm about the whole character of classificadoo. Irma 
S- WaArel has put this point most effectively, "The task of 
organizing information by means of classification so as to provide 
access to any portion from any point of view is one which can 
easily be shown to be impossible: for the very arrar^ement which 
provides easy access from one point of view» denies it from 
another." The bans of classification is chat of class inclusion. If 
two classes are not included one in the odicr drey must be ex- 
dudve. The existence of ideas which have more than one aspect 
makes the creation of murually-exdusive sUdnclusive classes im¬ 
possible. Every idea can be classified in many different ways: 
dierefoK the weakness of classification as a cool for organizing 
information is due to the inherent iinatrainability of its basic 
principles. In Great Britain sucli propositions would be hody 
contested by many. In the United Stares librarians teitd to regard 
classification jnauJy as a method of shelf arrangemene and this, 
as much as coiuervatismi has prevented any real movement for 
a wider use of the classified catalogue. The classified catalogue 
is more ^voured by the spedaiist than by the general reader but 
the specialist is ecjuaUy well equipped to make the best use of a 
subject heading catalogue in whi^ the headis^ chosen consist 
of terms both precise and in common use both by cataloguer 
and user. 

The alphabedc^dassed catalogue is a form which in the 
Engish-speakij^ world disappear^ in die middle years of the 
oineteendi century and despite Shera’s comment that its possU 
bilicies have never been fully explored its dbappearance appears 
both inevitable and desirable. It consisted of a combinatioa of 
a clashed and an alphabetical arcangemenc with main 
usually aziai^ed alphabetically and subdivisions eidier by subject 
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or alplubedcal. At out extreme it b very difficult to disdcgubh 
&om tbe classidod cataloguo icsel£ Zts arrangement of sub* 
dividons is ineviubly arbitrary and its main diTisions are alntost 
always less well defined and chosen than in a fully developed 
classification scheme. The main interest of die alphabedco-classed 
catalogue to>day lies in the belief occasionally encountered that 
the British Museum SuhjM Index of Modern Works belongs to 
class. 

G. K. Portcscue who initiated the Subject Index in iS8 6 certainly 
did not regard it in any way as a classified catalogue. Li a paper 
read befi?re the Bibliographical Society in ipit Fortescue con¬ 
trasts his own method widi that of the compiler of a scientific 
class catalogue. Itie compiler of the class catalogue “begins by 
taleing a number of sweeping class headings such as Theology, 
History, Sociology. BcUcs-leccres and so fordi. He then proce^ 
to divide uid subdivide and classify and specify until he imagines 
that he has arrived at something approximate to a correct 
classification of human knowledge. Irving accomplished tliis 
snore or less impossible task, he endeas^urs to force his book into 
one or other of the hundreds or thousands of dasses and sul^ 
classes lie lias formed to receive them; his work is in vain, the 
books will not fit into his pigeon holes and the result is inevitable 
failure’*. The Subject Index is formed on the exactly opposite 
principle. “It alms at no logical sequence, no accurate classifica¬ 
tion. It begins at the ocher axd by uking first the titles of the 
books themselves and clien pladug diem under the headings into 
which they naturally fall.” 

Fortescue rejected classification as impracticable but he gives 
no explanation of the nature of tlie “natural headings” wKicli 
he deddes to use. The Subject Index may diercfore be con¬ 
sidered as a characteristic example of the practical English em¬ 
pirical approach. Unfortunately it cannot be considered a tri¬ 
umph of this approach. Its chief feature is the inclusion along 
wi^ specific headings of a la^ number of comprehenfive 
general headings which are subdivided. The subdivinons are 
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indicated m a schedule ptinced at the beginning o£the entzies and 
vary fi’om one heading to another. The haphaaard way in which 
hea^ngs have been ^pted is indicated in the pceface to the 
1P36-40 volume. Hew headings introduced into this volume 
include Cuneirorm Inscriptions, Figures of Speech, Scandinavian 
Languages and Llteracore, Hibernation, Pain, Exiles and Sacri* 
lege. None of these can be conudeted new subjects and die user 
may well be puzzled to know where diey were hidden in earlier 
volumes. Dr Thomas who writes the introduction is Jauntily 
indilTerent to such niceties and concludes the list of innovations 
by remarking "Finally Youth Hostels after b^g buried under 
a variety of headings since the inception of the youth hostel 
movement now have a heading of dieir own." The natural 
headings thus prove to be purely capricious hcadii^s. The su^ 
headings are equally unsatisfactory. "Bibliographies of bibli^ 
graphy; Reference Books" combine two quite distinct classes of 
books. "Catalogues of selected works: miscellaneous biblio¬ 
graphies" is equally imprecise. It is doubtful whether it is mcural 
to look for "pseudonyms" under the general heading "Siblio* 
graphy". Bocks on how to gain weight arc entered under 
Hygienc^personal. Books on liow to lose weight under Cor¬ 
pulency. TVre is notliing natural or logical in this and the reader 
who looks under Slimming will fiid no guidance. Printer’s 
nJes arc often employed to show a subdivision has occurred but 
the nature of the subdivision is not indicated. References from 
subdivisions are often incomplete. Under the heading Blood 
and Blood Vessels: Arteries and Vdns. the sub-heading Cora- 
poskion: Corpuscles, etc., carries the reference See also Glands 
but it is hard to decide what book under Glands is intended 
by this reference. 

It is easy to realize that it is difficult to remodel a work such as 
the Subject /rrdtx once it is under way. it remains true that at 
present the Subject /ndrx presents far too many unnecessary 
obstacles to successful use and that it is useless to look to 
it for any kind of model of what a subject catalogue should be. 
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The subject heading catalogue recnains unquesQoiubly the 
most populax form of subject catalogue ia the EngUsh'Spttklng 
world as a whole, but its supremacy is not unttoubled. There is 
widespread dissaoi f action with various aspects of its development 
and Miss Pettec—whose experience of the subject headu^ caca- 
bgue is unequalled, complains tliat it lacks an adequate philo¬ 
sophy. Philosophy is rather a pretentious term. What is certainly 
la/^hing is a more adequate dcfuution of aims and a more precise 
indJeadon of the means by wluch these ainu can he achieved. 
Many of the weaknesses of the subject heading catalogue can be 
traced back to its origins. Cutter himself shows a elusion of 
dcfuution and uncertaincy of objective both of which have never 
been eliminated subsequently. Cutter states that the principle of 
specific entry provides the ‘‘distinctive characteristic of the sub* 
Jecthcadii^ catalogue**. His rule b “Enter a work under its 
subjea heading and not under the Iieading of a class which in¬ 
cludes chat subject'*. The preciaon of rhu distinction b soon un« 
paired by exceptions. The first of these is that a subject must 
be grouped under the class wliich includes it if it has not attained 
“a certain individuality as objects of inquiry and be given some 
sort of name *. The second, which has fsr more disastrous consc* 
queuces, b based upon tlic observation chat the public are aceus* 
tomed to diink of certain subjects in cotuiection with their 
including classes. To sacbly this habit of thought Cutter permits 
entry under both class and specific subject. He is dearly unhappy 
about thb exception to the rule of specific entry for he sees 
chat if double entry b made in all cases where it may seem use* 
ful the bulk of the catalogue will be enormously increased 
wliereas if spcdiic entry b made accordii^ to the cataloguer’s 
judgement, wluch he correctly defines as "the prepossessions and 
accidental associations of tlie cataloguer’* the result will be 
confusion. 

Later cataloguers do lirde more than repeat Cutter. They up¬ 
hold the principle of specific entry but subordinate it to the over¬ 
riding need to adopt an entry which the reader will naturally 
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look for aixd give &o guidance to iiow such a naturally accept¬ 
able heading is to be established, Hius Miss Pettee claims dsat the 
natural approach of many readers is through die more compre¬ 
hensive topic and chat the degree of specifidcy of any heading 
must depend upon the needs of tlie users of the particular library. 
‘^Neither l^c nor consistency but usefulness known or suf^ 
posed has always been the pcimary criterion foe the admission of 
a subject heading.’'* Hayldn is apparently more consistent in his 
approadi to speciheity "the hending should be as specific as the 
topic it U int^ed to cover”. If a hook is not entered under the 
most specific headii^ how can the reader estimate how bioad 
(he heading will be under which entry will be made? The argu¬ 
ment is ufiasuwetable but Haykin does not stand by it. For Mm 
toe (he catalogue must be "reader focused” and so "There are 
Hinics to the principle of specificity beyond which its application 
does not appear to be iii the best interests of the reader". 

The resut of the application of these in part eonflicdi^ prin¬ 
ciples is chat all subject heading catalogues arc marked by a 
d^ree of uncertaiiiry and duplication. Idcndcal material is 
entered under different headings wlucb provide a different 
approach and there is double entry under botli general and 
specific licadings. It is in many cases impossible for the user to be 
cettain under which heading a particular book will liave been 
put because he will be unable to gauge the cataloguer’s esdmate 
of the reader's approach. Thus Haykin considers "Automobiles" 
an adequate heading but thinb "It is nevertheless, not tuireason* 
able, at the same time, to single out ForJ AutemobiUs either be¬ 
muse of the number of boob on the subject, oc because it may 
be considered a species or special type of automobile". It is im¬ 
possible to believe that any British reader or even any young 
American reader would really tlunk of a Ford as more "a special 
type of automobile" than a Rolls Royce or Austin. Miss Pettee 
admits that the inconsistencies of duplicate entries under broader 
and more speciEc headings cause much confisLon "but the pcac- 
tice arose in response to the demand for ready reference which 
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is the major funccion of tkt small aad medium sized library”. Stc 
also coiuideted dut ic is extremely difHcult to distinguish l^rweeu 
closely related headings. £ven when a dudoccloR can be dearly 
defined the '‘medoilously correct term” which the cataloguer hiu 
established may be unknown to the reader and it is therefore 
probably better “to assemble dosely related topics under the 
larger term". That this is not always convenient is admitted by 
Miss Pettcc who agrees that “some sub>types under generd 
headlf^ so scatter material under half a dozen sub~headhig$ of 
general topics wliieh do not readily occur to the intelligent 
reader”. Her conclusion is not cncouragij^ **ie is beyond the 
bounds of common sense to collect all aspects of every topic 
under the term or phrase which exactly defines the aspect. At 
present the best we can do is to trust to the reference assistant 
or readers* adviser. The material is listed somewhere in the 
catalogue and they am experts in iutding it*’. 

The subject heading catdogue it can be agreed is not a pcedsc 
instrument. Some investigators luve maintained that it satisfies 
70% of user’s demands but die claim that it gives direct access 
to information Is vinared by tlte inevitable dii^uldcs Instumblii^ 
upon the heading under wliich the information is recorded. It has 
bm said that no subject headu^ catalogue has ever been 
constructed solely of speciGc headings. In reality no effort has 
ever been made to construct a catalogue cue of specific headings 
and indeed no great success has been reached in defuung a specific 
heading. Many entries in the large subject heading catalogues-^ 
such as Art and Philosophy in chat of the Library of Coi^resi— 
are indistinguishable from class entries. Oue necessity of these 
la^e group headings is subdivision. Hayldn claims tlxat “Sul> 
division is dutingui^ed from qualihcarion In chat it is ordinaiUy 
used not to limit dw scope of the subject matter as such but to 
provide for its arrangement in the catalog by the form which die 
subject matter of the book cakes or the Ibnits of dme and place 
set for the subject mattec”. To the user this distinction is not 
always dear. Subdivision in history appears to conflict with 
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spedEdry. The critenon for su&^vision by country appears 
c/cea to be the number of books under a heading and the necessicy 
of splitting them up in some way. Only thus can one justify the 
geographical subdivision of euthanasia. The arbitrary character 
of the rules pennictu^ subdivision iaaoduces such anomalies as 
the heading Birds—California for a book on the Gnatcatchers of 
California. HccCi as always, with the subject heading catalogue, 
the argument returns to the scunibliz^ block of specifidry and 
this in rum leads on to die uncertainty of aim as well as method 
in the subject heading catalogue. As Lubetzky says the reason 
why so many subject leadings covet a wide variety of speciEc 
headings is that e spedEdty of the subject heading is drcitni- 
scribed by the underlying pattern of subject organizatiosL To 
ass^ spedhe subject headings (to all possible spedhe aspects of 
a wide subject] would obviously complicate greatly the subject 
structure of the catalog and would serve to separate rather than 
bring together these related works’". 

It is nor really putting a false emphasis on Lubesky’s words to 
ask what die subject hudbg catalogue has to do with bringing 
together rdared works. Obviously in one sense books on the 
samesuldcct are really books oji relarcd subjects. The fundamental 
dJEiculty of the subject heading catalogue is the dificulry in 
decldir^ when a difference of degree in approach and scope 
results in a different kind of subject. But over and above this 
difficulty die subject heading cataloguer has burdened himself 
with a further difficulty. He Jus artempted to combine with hU 
own method the advantages of die classified catalogue. Cutter 
makes diis quite clear. Hie subject heading catalogue sets out 
widi the object of securing facility cf reference by direct access to 
specific headings but ’'liavir^ attained that object... is at hberry 
to cry to secure some of the advantages of claasiBcation and 
system in its own way. Its subject entries ... thrown together, 
without any logical arrai^cmenc, In most absurd proximity- 
are a mass of utterly disconnected particles without any relation 
to one another, each useful in itself but only by itself But by a 
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wcH’deviscd network of cros^references the mob becomes m 
army of which each pan is capable of assiiting many other parts. 
The elective force of the catalog is immensely increased’'. There 
is in this passage a clearly discernible hankerix^ afbr the cla«i£ed 
catalogue and even a half repressed feeling that the cUssi£ed is 
the better and “more correct" form. There is nothing "absurd" 
in "Abscess" followed by "Absenteeism" unless It U felt dut 
there should be a logical connexion between the headings in a 
subject catalogue. No one has ever found anything absurd In the 
chance collocations of the author catalogue. Two conse^^uences 
follow from this sneaking respect for the dassihed catalogue. One 
is the eitormous multiplication of cross-references. The object of 
the cataloguer is not merely to record books under their specific 
subjects but also to indicate under a ^ven heading books dealing 
wi^ a larger subject wliich includes the specific subject, books 
dealing with specific aspects of the specific subject and books 
dealing with subjects related to the specific subject. Mbs Pettcc 
fuub in this muldplieity of cross-references and the Intec- 
relationships brought tog^cr under names die supreme claim 
to dbtinction of the subject-heading catalogue. It b a distinction 
which is dearly bought as anyone who has used etcher the 
catalogue of the Library of Congtess or even its List cf Su^eci 
HeoJi»gs must agree. It is the mass of "see" and "see also” 
rcfcrenecs which bulk out the catalogue so enormously and winch 
consume so much of the cataloguer's time. The supposed needs 
of the reader insures Haykin's rule that tefermees should be 
made &0]n all synonyms and yet the intelligent reader could 
readily turn to another synonym if he found no entry under hb 
Erst choice whilst tlie less intelligent reader will often regard as 
synonyms terms which are in fact distu^uishable. The cross- 
references certainly help to boost the size of the catalogue. The 
student is appalled when he learns from Haykin that in the 
library of Congress Public Catalogue between Civil Defence 
and Civilian Defcice there are io,6^ subject entries and refer¬ 
ences and 720 title entries. Of these, 3,100 are under Civil Law, 
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4,^00 undet Civil Procedure and 2,000 under Civil Servants. Does 
dio very size o£ $ucb acacalo^e prove fhiicradiig? Kaykin agrees 
that tbe user of the catalogue is rarely actempdi^ a systematic 
search. He b looking for a book on a broad subject or a specific 
topic. Mbs Pence goes further: cataloguer in one of our la^cr 
libraries wbo was assigned the task of rcpiadng soiled and worn 
cards discovered that replacements were cnOfely within the first 
two indies of the £ie^ dtat was the limit of the reader’s patience.” 

The other consequence of the pardally unconscious effort to 
keep up with the classified catalogue is the multiplication of 
headings which are purely class headings. Mbs Pectee approves 
of three entries for a book on the Cuhs of htihos. "Lesbos” 
**Cuitus, Greek” "Mythology, Greek”. None of these b a specific 
beading. The jushficadon for the second hcadmg is "If all diesc 
special cults nre given a second entry ividcr the general heading 
CuJeus. Greek, wc have a very useful file easy to consult. The 
small topics such os Hades. Zo\is, cco, scattered through the 
catalogue require a tedious search by the student anxious to 
collect them.” Tlib last sentence is a denial of tlic whole principle 
of the subject heading catalogue or rather it shows that die active 

E rinciple lias been "apparent convenience”. The subject cato- 
igucr lus tended to make entries under any heading which 
seems likely to be of use to a reader even if this involves con¬ 
siderable duplication or the substitution of a more general for a 
more specific entry. 

The subject heading catalogue b a working instrument but it 
is a costly Instrument and offeu fails to seaire the convenience of 
the reader whicli it has selected as its chief good. Mbs Pettec 
instances a book Tlie lislning post: ei^liiecti years on Cancan hill 
which die Library of Congres enters under Papacy—Kbtory; 
Popes—Court; Catholic Church—Rcladons (Diplomatic) but 
not under Catholic Oiurch—History-20th century. From the 
tide of the book and the account given of its contents it would 
appear diat the third heading is the most specific but a case can 
be made for all except perhaps the second. What is more certain 
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is the Justice of Miss Pence’s comment “If by chance the reader 
(seekir^ information on the subject of this book) happens to 
think of one of these captions and his patience holds out in going 
through tlie ides which include unsorced lireracuie of all dates 
he may see and select this title”. The alternative to a mass of 
unsotted titles is a Ubyriiich of subdivisions in which even the 
most experienced user must frequently lose his way. 

There have been many proposals for c^hcening die rather 
loose structure of tlie subject headii^ ca^gue. Haykin has 
proposed a closer adherence to the principle of specific subjecu 
but is not prepared to make this an absolute rule. Dr H. B. Van 
Hoesen has drawn up “Twelve rules for economy in subject 
headings" of which Mias Peccee selects as the most important: 
eiiminace all general headings when the specific is fully adequate; 
avoid double entcy by su&tituting refcrencea to specific sub> 
divisions; combine, with cross rc^emce, licadings which are so 
cbsely related that there is danger of duplication and confimon 
between entries under each heading. Miss M. L. Prevosc su^csts 
tliat the weakness of the subject Kea^g catalogue springs from 
Cutter’s rule 175, and proposes a revision to Schwartz’s rule to 
enter all compound subject names under the specific noun. 
Cutter rejected Schwartz’s rule because it conflicted with his 
principle of selecting entries which a reader would naturally 
select. Schwartz’s proposal would put subjects "under words 
where nobody unacquainted with the rule would expect to f»ftd 
them". Cutter admits chat his own rule is somewhat vague and 
often of doubtful application, an admission which Miss Prevost 
considers to be borne out only too clearly by the experience of 
later cataloguers. Curter’s own examples of the difficulties of 
entry under the noun are rather silly but he raises the real issue 
when he points out that “to adopt the noun (the class) as the 
heading is to violate the fundamental principle of the dictionary 
catalogue”. Miss Prevost can demonstrate that Schwartz's pria* 
dple has many advantages over the uncertainties of present 
practice but In d^i^ this she is also proving that some form of 
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clarified aralc^iie hsi many advantages over the subject heading 
catalogue. 

The latest rules for subject headings were drawn up by the 
Science and Technology Project in the Library of Congress. 
These rules arc described by Mr Gull as based on the preference 
of the most spedfic heading and the direct form. The disad¬ 
vantage of the direct form is found to be the scatieting of very 
closely related informatioiibut the direct form has the advantages 
of being usually sliortcr. It also presents die user with only £at 
pan of the catalogue in wluch he is interested and avoi^ the 
danget of concealment of mformation in a long sequence of sub¬ 
divisions under the noun entry. Some of Gull’s cridcismi of 
Miss Prevoit are unjustified. She argues for entry under the 
^'spedfie noun” not necessarily under an Indirect form of a 
general noun. Her principles do not preclude die use of such 
headings as "Fighters”* "Bombers” or "Waveguides”. It is true 
dut entry under the noun does often introduce ambiguity. Does 
Planes—TVansport mean Transport Planes or The Transport of 
Planes? Miss Pres^sc would presumably get round dib difficulty 
by the use of her prcposirional phrases in parentheses which ore 
disregarded in filing except for the purpose of keeping entries 
with the same qualifying phrase together, The great advantage 
which Mr Gull and his associates had was that they were working 
for a very limited group of users* all Kientiscs trained in the same 
branches of science and therefore using the same tcrxzu. Mr Gull 
remarks that the daily work of die subject heading cataloguer is 
hard enough but it is much harder when the subject lieadings arc 
to be put at the disposal of a less homogeneous public. It does not 
therefore follow chit the rules which were found satisfactory for 
the Sdemee and Technology Projea index would make much 
dlAerence ro a general caraJt^ue. Ladecd although there is 
some useful advice on the technique of constructing a subject 
catalogue there is nothing new In the rules foemsclves. The 
instruction to choose the most sensible of different possible 
arrangements of terms is an instruction to rely on the eata- 
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loguer's own judgement. Such a judgement may have value in 
a rescncted field but in die more general library Cutter*a scruc- 
tuies remain true. 

Taube and Gull, who were responsible for the Science and 
Technology Project rules, have since gone on to devise in 
‘'Unlcerms** an entirely dUfcrenc approach to subject Indexing. 
This system is designed £br adendiic reports dealing with some 
specialized topic and not for boob whl^ are normaJIy far more 
general. The arguments with which this system is supported 
have, however, a bearing on all aspects of subject cataloguing. 
Taube writes **Mo actual Index ever aceempes to list in alph^ 
bedcai order all the permutations of multiple-ccmi dcscrlpdons. 
But the selection of permutations to be included or oiiiitt^ is a 
subjective &ctor which in some iratanccs requires a quality of 
judgement &om the indexer which he may not possess and a 
clairvoyance on the part of the searcher wliich he does not 
possess. Indexes break down from tlie attempt to include coo 
many permurations or prove luuatbfaecory because they do not 
include enough". That the difficulry lies not in the inadequacy 
of the cataloguer but in the nature of the nucerial b sliown by 
the account given of the discussions of the possibilities of dividing 
up multiple-word terms. Even a group of cataloguers sharing a 
common background of dbcussion and having the same ob¬ 
jective in view constantly failed to agree on whether a particular 
term could be divided without doing violence to the meaning 
of the term. Standard library practice assumes that, in general, 
it b possible to express any speciijc topic in a single word or 
phrase but this assumption b fsdse. "There are many specific 
complex ideas which cannot be expressed In specific words or 
phrases plus noa-topical subdivisions but only as the specific 
product or relationship of two or more general terms.” Taube's 
application of this principle b the ^'uniterm method”. In this 
method every document to be indexed b given a number. The 
subject of the document is analysed into the necessary number 
of Uniterms. A card b made for each Uniterm and the number 
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of the documeu is entered on each card. The seacchec breaks 
dovm the subject he is looking for into its Uhiterms and notes 
dovm itic numbers of die documents under each term. Numbers 
which appear luidec all the Unicerms will be the numbers of 
documents dealing with the required specidc subject. From this 
crude and overnmpMed description the method may appear 
imposubly complicated and Indirect. Its exponents have certainly 
shown that in fact it is a mediod which deaerves the careful 
attention of all indexen. It is not designed and could not be 
applied to a general library catalogue but the concept of biblio¬ 
graphical co-ordination as a method of subject limitation b of 
great itiiportance. The specific subject of books b ofixn a colloca¬ 
tion of two general subjects. There b a book on Th< auitueie of 
tht tashoUc church loworJs wiuhaeft and the allied praciieei of 
sorcery and magic. The Library of Congress enters this under 
Magic, Witchcraft and Catholic CKui^, History. None of 
these is a specific subject entry. A reader who k^ws of the 
existence of this book or who seeks information oji this specific 
subject and who looks for the entry in the subject catalogue will 
be &ced with die task of examining every entry under which¬ 
ever heading he chooses. A tedious and tinic-consuming task in 
even a small library and in a la^e library an almost impossible 
one. The two headings Catliolic Church—Magic and Magi^ 
Catholic Churdi would lead directly to die specific subject. Ad¬ 
mittedly these headings are ambiguous. Catholic Church- 
Magic might mean '"the magical elements in the Catholic 
Church*'. In this case die various possible aspects of the relation¬ 
ships between the Catholic Church and magic all form part of 
one fairly specific subject but in some cases the two general items 
coining together are insuiticieiu to define precbcly the specific 
subject. For example there arc many possible aspects of die 
relationship between Errand and Germany. The introduction 
of a diird component in the heading ofiers no insuperable di£> 
cultiei and it may also be possible to use prepositional phrases 
in italic or parentheses as su^ested by Mias Prevost. 
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Many proposed improvements in die subject cdtal^;ue remain 
purely hypodietical and cannot be discussed with any ad«^uacy. 
Many trains of thought are however redected In one now well 
established index. This is the alphabetical key to the classified 
entries in the British National Bibliography. The method is 
based on Rangamthan's concept of procedure’* but the 
results have something in common with those of very different 
dieohsts. The entry appears not in die conventional form of a 
heading with subdivisions but as a chain of independent terms 
ajid the total meaning arises from the conjunction of all the 
terms. Superficially tliere is somedaii^ simiUr to the common 
practice in subject hcadii^ of adding a word in parentheses to 
determine the specific mcanuig of the phrase. The chain pro> 
cedure is distinct not merely in carrying out this procedure mudi 
more systematically but in being based on the eUssiheation. The 
entry in effect is a verbal translation of the class number begin* 
nij^ with the last subdivision which forms the first term of the 
index entry. Li a full entry eacli division in the class number 
will be represented by a word. Li practice some terms are 
omitted. It is never necessary to give tile equivalent of the 
‘‘hundred number” of the Dewey classification and isuerme^ace 
terms are omitted when the indexer considers this can be done 
without impairing the adequacy of the resulting description. Tims 
the entries to describe a book on 

Difleetrit htating/or setting adhesives are: 

Dielectrics: Hearing: Secring: Synthetic resin adhesives: 

Furniture manufactutes 684.1 
Furniture: Manufactures 
Adhesives: Fumiture manufactures 
Synthetic resins: Adhesives: Furniture manufactures 
Hearing: Setting: Synthetic cesin adherives: Funuture 
manufactures 

It will be noted tliat the order of the class number is retained and 
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indeed mmt never be broken buc that ic is possible to break into 
die number at any point. That is: the order of the index phrase 
is always backwards from the more specific to the more general. 
Each entry contains within itself the “See also’* reftrences to 
more general heading. “See also*’ refetdces &om the general 
heading to the mote spedfic are not needed as the reader who 
is directed to the class number of a more general section will be 
led by die classificanon to the more specific numbers. Ic is 
claimed that this method is automatic in operation and does 
not depend on the judgemenc of the individual cataloguer. That 
is not entirely true as clearly there may have to be a choice 
between difibent words which might be used as the equivalent 
of die class number. We cannot escape from synonyms but we 
are freed fix^m difiiculties of “near syuonyms" and the insuper¬ 
able problems of deciding whetbec or not a two word phrase can 
be split without violence to the meaning. The terms in the index 
airry do not have to make sense in themselves but only in the 
context of the phrase as a whole. The method may appear to de¬ 
mand a laige number of entries for each item. In ^e example 
quoted there are five entries but it would be difilcuit ro be more 
economical with otlicr methods or indeed to devise any subject 
heading which could ccuivcy the specific subject of the work. Ic 
must also be remembered that the entries for the intermediate 
stages will be the main entries for many ocher books. The “See 
also” references to more general headings in the conventional 
subject heading catalogue are found only under the specific 
entry in quesrioa In the B.HB. index every entry can be and. 
if the method were used for a large library catalogue, would be, 
a main heading as well as an added entry for a book already 
entered under a more specific heading. The importance of tliis 
achievement can be measured by the fact chat in an analysis of a 
well constructed subject index Gull found there were pa cross 
references to lOO headings. 

Miss Fettec found chat the superiority of the subject beadii^ 
catalogue rests upon its ability to collect mareriaJ from difierent 
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fields under a topical name. This she conjiden its supreme dU* 
tincrion and in an almost lyrical passage she writes: "llae parallel 
lines of our dassificadon schemes arc drawn through 6e fiat 
surface of plane geometry. The interrelationships of a topical 
name demand another dimension. Kames reach up and over the 
suriacc. Sugar, for example, many handed like a Hi nd u god 
reaches up a hand from Chemistry, from Agriculture, from 
Applied Arts. These hands clasp in the air luidcr the single term 
Sugar, irrespective of the classification map or the plane surface 
below. In a dictionary catalog the laical analysis of a classed 
catalog is exalted to a third dimension. The logic transcends the 
litnirs of a classificatioit scheute, for the interrdationihips of rhe 
special topics reach out into the whole field of knowledge." 

This rather high down description dearly applies much more 
CO tl^e B.KB. index chan to the best of subject heading catalogues. 
Tlie B.N.D. brings together under the topical uamc all the aspects 
whidi axe scattered chroughouc die classification and at die same 
time by its chain procedure method and by relatii^ entries to 
their place in the dassification is able to define each aspect more 
precisely and more economicaUy tlian the best subject index. Miss 
?eccec agrees that it is necessary co construct a classified arrai^^ 
ment of terms in order to distinguish becwceji headings which 
are very close in meaning. Even a poor clasaficacioii system is 
likely to have advantages over a rough draft drawn up for a 
spcdal purpose—even more over a background classification 
which remains always merely impJicie and undevdoped. The 
Dewey dassification is unsadsfacrory but the combination of tbe 
Dewey classification and the ' 'chain procedure" index gives a more 
satisfactory and economical subject catalogue than has previously 
been obtained. It nay be churned that the system of the C.NIB. 
is not exactly a classified catalogue. The verbal index and the 
dassified portion are of equal imporcance. fiideed the index 
might be considered the more important. The compilers advise 
even readers familiar with die classification to make thdx first 
approadi co a subject always through the index. It might be 
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consideicd tluc the dassi£ed pordon was indeed only an adjunct 
to the verbal index, a combicanon of the shordiand nocadon and 
a series of references. If this incerprecarion is considered 
too forced it must sdll be agreed chat the union of chain procedure 
index and classificadon produces a combination as new as it is 
powerful 

One nunor advantage of the new method U that tlie cataloguer 
is delivered from the danger of ^ving over muclx importance 
to purely verbal disemedoos. The subject ia expressed as a das 
number and then retranslated into a verbal form. Not chat all 
the hazards of verbal indexing can be avoided. The user of che 
B.N.B. index is somedmes at a loss co uiiderstajid why che term 
which appears to him the most useful is omitted from the index 
and may occasionally be perplexed by verbal inconsiscendes. But 
there are imperfections arising from inescapable human abor> 
comings and are not inherent in the system itself. 

A point which constantly emerges in the discussion of che 
subject catalogue is che change in meaning of cernu or the subsci* 
tudon of new terms for old. This is not really a subject which 
deserves the dme which has been devoted to it. In the subject 
heading catalogue the posidon is ^uicc clear. Sometimes one term 
replaces another in use without tlie content changing. Haykin 
quotes Domestic Economy. Domestic Science, Home Eco¬ 
nomics and states that the first was in use before the cum of the 
century, che second before World War 2 and the chird is 
now the term in general use. The Ei^lish reader will be sur> 
prised CO learn chat the use of the phrase Domestic Science dacee 
one as badly as this but he will agree that all these terms covet 
roughly the same subject. It is impossible co find an up«K>datc 
term for ‘^Zymotic Diseases" as this is a concept which is no 
loQgec current. In a different way “plague" cannot be used as a 
heading to cover works published both before and after the ebse 
of che nineteenth century. In die earlier works the term has a 
wider and less ptedse meaning. A classUication system has a 
minor advantage inasmuch as it can express terms which enjoy an 
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intewe but passing vogue sucli as '‘Au(o<intoxicauon'*or ‘^Screes'* 
in tbelt more general and hence more pecmaneiu aspects, but h 
is even more open to the danger of a radicaJ change In the con¬ 
cept of the organization of knowledge. Many distinguished 
physicists maintain that charges in cheic subject have made It 
impossible to apply existing chu^icadon sclicmes to die classifi¬ 
cation of modecxi books and that it is impossible to use the same 
scheme for modem books and for books published chircy or even 
less years ago. This indeed is the heart of the probleni. It has been 
frequently remarked in passing chat the task of the subject cata¬ 
loguer is reladvely easy when he is addeessirq; himself to a limited 
group who share a common outlook and vocabulary. The task 
of the cataloguer in the general library is far more difiiculc. It 
becomes almost impossible when he endeavours to embrace the 
muldtudinoui chan^ of concept and vocabulary from Aristotle 
to the present day. Tlic solution is some division of the catalogue 
by date. After all the reader who wants a book on glass-blowing 
is not likely to want both a seventeenth century treatise and a 
modem manual. The rare reader who does is not too inconven¬ 
ienced if he has to look in two catalogues and the inajohcy who 
want only modem wocks are greatly Kdpedif die files &cy consult 
are not cluttered with outdated titles. And within both the "old’' 
and the "modem" catalogue the arrangemenc of each heading is 
best by date. Domestic Economy and Home Economies may 
share the same general meaning but works published when one of 
theic terms was in tlie ascendant will have much in common. 
Such is the force of tlie spirit of the age and of pure imitation 
that even with so scienrific a subject as Cauloguing the shrewd 
reader will be able to deduce mu^ of the content of a book fiom 
a study of its publication date. 
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Descriptive Cataloguing and Other Considerations 

T he discussion of cataloguing problems has up dll now been 
confined to chose whi^ arise from the choice of heading. 
The beading may be tlic most important but it is sdU the smallest 
part of a catalogue entry. Finding the correct hcadii^ Is the first 
step in finding the required book but many books can be entered 
under the same heading. In recent years American cataloguers 
have narrowed the term descriptive cataloging co chat part of 
the entry. fbUowing the heading, which is concerned with che 
identification and description of specific works. The term is a 
usefiil abbreviation in some cases but che division between the 
two parts of the author eiury which it implies U both artificial 
and unfortunace. In almost every library che same cauloguer will 
select the heading and provide the description of a book. Pre- 

! |uently che rwo react on one aisothcr very closely. Indeed in some 
arms of catalogue che heading and die b^y of che entry may be 
the same as far example in the entry for a periodical or the body 
of tlic aitry may only be distinctive wlicn read in conjunction 
with che heading as when it consists of a word such as ‘‘poems’', 
"essays". 

It is therefore a piry riiac the most recent cataloguing codes 
available provide separate rules for author and title entries and 
for descriptive cataloguing. The division is not che result of 
design. The first edition of the new AXA rules covered all as- 
peccs of the "author" catalogue. When the rules were first pub¬ 
lished it was the part dealing with descriptive cataloguing which 
received the heaviest criedsm aitd in die ejid the ALA agreed to 
wididraw it on the understanding that che Library of Congress 
would publish its own rules, The resulting Rules fir descriptive 
eatalcgin^ in the Library of Congress (1949) is much more than a 
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Statement of the praedee of one great library. A large number of 
Icadu^ American cataloguers were drawn into the prolonged 
discussions which preceded the publication of the rules. In iP4^ 
Mr H. H. Henkle of the Library of Congress produced his very 
valuable StuJits of dtscriptive calaUgmg. This was submitted to 
an advisory committee of nine, rwo-ihicds of whom came from 
outwich the Library of Congress. This cominictec in cum pub* 
lisiied its own report and the first (1947) draft of the rules was 
modified in the light of further outside criticUm before the 
revised edition was issued. The Rii/rs for descriftlue satahgulng in 
fht Library of Cengrtss have been oSsciahy adopted by the 
American library Association and can be xakm to represent the 
agreed American code. As such they have met with an almost 
unbroken approval in strildi^ contrast with the widespread con* 
demnadon of the ALA Calelogiug RuUs. Aiitiior niid tiik entrUs. 
The British cataloguer will not be disposed to mar tills concord 
of approval but he will perhaps be a little less inclined to regard 
the new code as a deliverer. Few British libraries have In fact 
found it possible or desirable to indulge in all the detailed 
description prescribed by the Joint Code. The library of Congress 
are extremely valuable but for the most part diey still 
prescribe a degree of descripdon few Bricbh libraries fmd 
neceasary. 

The real importance of the Library of Congress Rules and still 
more of Studies of descriptive cataloging is that they start by 
defining the object of descriptive cataloguing and clien seek to 
show how the object is to be attained. The position adopted is 
not new. The object of descriptive cataloguing is to distinguish 
the book described fiom other works and from other editions of 
the same work, To attain this object it is necessary to set out the 
inibrmation contained in the entry in a standardized form, or, to 
use the language of the Studies to present an '‘integrated*’ entry 
which will correspond with the cutties for other books and best 
meet tlie needs of the majority of readers. There are very few 
who would challenge the two positions. Some cataloguers whose 
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viewj are recorded lq tbc Studies claimed that what is really 
needed is ''bibliographical caealogtiing" bur were not very good 
at explainiug wltat this meant. One claimed diat a catalogue 
entry should contain suf&dent information to enable a biblio* 
grapher to reconstruct the entry in his own form. It is hardly 
tiecessary to point out that "bibliographical cataloguing” would 
lead to very shoddy bibliography. The kind and degree of 
attention which a bibliographer ought to give to a work he is 
describing is ^uite di^erent &om thzit which it is reasonable to 
demand irom a cataloguer. Differences between issues or even 
editions which it is the task of the bibliographer to uncover may 
be decermined by minor variations in arrangement or even in the 
wording of the text. Another interpretation of bibliographical 
cataloguing is that contained in the Joint Code rule which 
states dut the title U to be ”an exact transcript of the ritle page"i 
apart from the omisrion of motrocs and "other non^senrial 
matter of any kind'*. The superstidous reverence for the dtle 
page which this rule encourages had never become fully accepted 
in Britisli cataloguing practice—the British Museum rules permit 
transposition of parts of die tide—but it has led to some extra* 
ordinary performances whose only merit has been to gratify 
their compilers' sadsfacdon at their own iiigciuury. 

In practice the Library of Congress do not confine diem* 
selves to the recording of significant features wliich are needed 
to idcjidfy ajid disti7^(u^sb a book. These features do, it must be 
agreed, vary from book to book. It has of^ been pointed out 
that references to other books in moaogtaphs or ccfcreuce works 
are usually limited to author, short dele, edition, editor and date 
and chat sucli references rarely give rise ro ambiguity. In the 
overwhclniing majority of books this amount of iiiforniadon is 
certainly adequate. There are cases, hoivevcr, in which more is 
needed. The library of Congress rules (3 : lA) sate "To dis- 
tmguish one work &om another, the ode (togctlicr with the 
author's name as heading) is generally sufficient; for anonymous 
and pseudonymous works, ocher details, such as die scaccmeiu 
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which veils rather than names the author, or the imprint, are 
necessary in order to disdnguhh two works with the same dde. 
To discinguiih one edition from another of the same work, one 
or more of the followup must be known: number or name of 
die edition, name of the editor, iiluserator, tranilator, or pub- 
lislier, dare of publicadoni name of the series to which the edition 
beloi^, or some detail of physical description such as the 
numb^ of pages or volumes in the work. Since the user of the 
catalog rarely knows all diese details about the work he is seeking, 
and since in a growing library it cannot be foreseen which of 
them will be necessary co distinguish the various editions to be 
acquired, it is essential co include in each catalog entry all 
pertinent information of tius type." 

In the choice of beading the same principles apply to the caca* 
logue of all libraries. In descriptive cataloguing the size of the 
library has a direct bearing on the catalogue entry. The caution 
of the last sentence of the quotation may seem absu^ in a medium 
sized library of under a million volumes. It may not be so absurd 
in the context of a library the size of the Library of Congress. It 
is, however, doubtful in even the largest library how often the 
number of pages has been the sole distinction between two edi¬ 
tions. The ei^teenth century publisher was accustomed to issue 
important books in both a large—folio or quarto—or small— 
octavo or duodecimo—format in the same year and some edi¬ 
tions of some popular modem “classics" may be distinguished 
primarily by the name of the illustrator but is it justifiable co base 
a code on chose exceptions? In many cases tlie author, tide and 
dace are adequate co distinguish an edition. Adding to these die 
edition statement and the name of editor and translator wiU deal 
adequately with all but a very small ptopordon of all books. If 
the real purpose of descriptive cataloguing is co identify and dis- 
cinguUh a work then other detaib could be omitted until the need 
for their presence was made evident. The Library of Congress 
is, of course, cataloguing not only for itself but for many oclier 
libraries. It may therefore feel that if its catalogue entries are to 
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bt of value to odisc Hbrarics they cannot be ba$ed solely on the 
immediate simactoa in die Ubrary of Coi^ress. It ii to be feared, 
however, tbat the idea of bibliographical cataloguing is by no 
mcaju dead. All printed library catal^ucs are in tact used as 
bibliographies. A bookseller for example will check the state of 
a book he is oflering by comparing ic with the descriprion in one 
of the great published kbrary catalogues. Such use may be 
legitimate but it is desirable to distinguish between it and tlie 
purely library use of a catalogue. It would then be possible to 
avoid the absurdity of the card catalogue of a libracy of a few 
thousand volumes beii^ loaded with deuUs entirely irrelevant 
to its function. It is from this point of view unfortunate chat the 
British hhlicneil Bihlic^Mphy should also act as an agency for 
centralized eataloguit^. A national bibliography gives details of 
pages, iUustrations etc., not because these are needed to identify 
the work but because the potential purchaser naturally wishes to 
have all the information he can get to enable him to estimate 
whether he will gee value for his money, though whether any 
purchaser is really interested in the detailed ajialysis of forms of 
illustration in which the British Natiwal Bibliography fmds it 
necessary to indulge is very doubtful. 

Ute Library of Congress Rules theouelvcs make ic clear that 
their sole task is not merely to identify a work. Kulc 3 : to states 
'"The place of publication, particularly if it U not a large publish¬ 
ing center, may suggest a probable local viewpoint of die author. 
The publislier's name may also suggest a viewpoint or bias 
(especially when the publisher b a society or institution) or may 
be an indication of the quabey either of the subject matter oc the 
physical make-up of tlic work.” This is all quite true but it would 
have been helpful if the rules had dbtinguished more sharply 
between mfarmation which is necessary to distinguish a work and 
other useful information. Dace b always needed to dbcinguish a 
work, place of publication b frequouly needed but as countless 
catalogues and even bibliographies show, the name of the pul> 
lisher can almost always be dispensed with, a ha which does nor 
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invalidate the reasons £br inclusioii which have been quoted. 

The BritisK Miiseum rule i$ states tliat the description of a 
book consists primarily of a transcript of so much of its title page 
as is necessary to show all that the book contains and to give all 
necessary information as to editors, translators, illustrators and 
writers of supplementary or subordinate pans. If wc Interpcet 
^'necessary*' to mean that illustrators and writers of supplement¬ 
ary pans are included only when it has been decid^ that an 
added entry under their nanxe is justifiable this rule can be taken 
as a saosfsctory guide and this infornution tc^echer vrith the 
date wiU identify most books. 

The size of the book may as elie library of Congress Rides 
surest be of value in tracing the volume on the shelves or in 
deciding its suiubility foe inter-library loan. It very rarely identi¬ 
fies the book or edition thougli this can be done by the format in- 
terprered in early books by c^in lines and water nurk and in later 
works by size and number of leaves in a sheet. The binder can 
easily take a couple of centimetres oft a book. He cannot change 
its format. If descriptive cataloguing is restricted severely to iden¬ 
tifying editions th^ even the format and place of publication 
need be given only wlien it has been proved to be necessary. 

Information which is rarely or never needed to identify may 
still be wortli recording. The Library of Congress arguments 
for giving the place of publication and name of publisher are 
sound though it is hard to see the value of giving (j: zaBa) the 
name of the agent who distributes the publication of a society. 
The value of “scries notes** varies with the importance and well- 
defmed character of the series. In many cases the scries note 
conveys no usetiil information. Disserution notes etc. are surely 
merely a convention. What is the significance of a work beii^ 
a thesis? Contents notes are really of use only when a work U in 
many volumes and then of most use when the work is in pro* 
gress. If the catalogue Is to describe the placing of "reading lists'* 
or “chronological lists of the author’s works” why not give the 
titles of each chapter? Notes of bibliographical relationships to 
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Other books^equoli, varunt tides, etc., ate of great vaJue when 
they can be provided. Noeer sudi as *'iiccionized biography” or 
‘Textbook for grade three” are much more doubtful. Statement 
of any imperfections in du copy braig catalogued is necessary 
and so is an accousu of any noteworthy addidoru, e.g. MS. notes 
by a well-known hand. The ”At head of title” note is sometimea 
useful and sometimes otiose. Its routine inclusion Implies an 
adherence to that superstitious respect for the tide page which has 
in theory been discarded. 

The collation is hardly ever needed Co identify a book. Its other 
purposes are obscure. The information a statement of the number 
of pages in a book provides of the actual size of the book can be 
very small. Some books of 200 pages contain less words than 
pamphlets of thirty pages. The great objection to the collation 
is chat it is either intolerably time consuming or inaccurate. Thus 
die Ubrary of Congress A/t/es state that the last numbered page 
of each section is recorded. An unnumbend section is recorded 
if it amounts to one fifdi of the book or is of special importance, 
i.e. is mentioned in the contents notes. Separately paged or 
unpaginated sections consistijig of advertisuig mattec ace di^ 
regarded but advertising matter contained in the same sequence 
as die text is included. T^ means that it iiuy be necessary to add 
a note to record the pages devoted to advertisements. Otherwise 
a work which contains 124 pages of wliich the last nine are ad* 
vertiicments jnight be taken to be a dificrent edition from a copy 
which had had the advertisements removed. The RuUs do not 
produce a statement of pagination upon which a bibliographer 
can rely in all cases and yet demand a considerable expenditure 
of time by the cataloguer. It is not surprising that the rules for 
simplified cataloguing in the Library of Congress ask for no more 
than the number of the last numbered page or a simple ”1 v.” if 
the papnadon Is complicated. 

It U of^ of value to a reader to know whether a book is 
illustrated. As the quality of reproduction is usually superior 
when a special quality of paper is used k may be wortia while to 
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dmui^uish betWMn plates and other illustrations. Does it matter 
to anyone whether an illustration is coloured or not or whether 
an illuseradon is folded? The number of places is often of interesc 
buc there U no great significaixce in one being a frondspiece or a 
portrait. The Library of Coi^ress Rules have die advantage of 
noc encouraging the fwasdc dbeinedons in which the British 
Mathrsal Bihliogmpky finds it necessary to indulge. 

It must be reiterated chac chc amount of descriptive catalog¬ 
uing vdiich is profitable varies with the size of the library and 
the nature of the catalogue. Much of the cataloguing of the 
Library of Congress is still avowedly bibliogtaphial (cf. Rrdc; 
cop of p. ay). That is to say it secs out to provide a description of 
a book which can be used as a standard of a perfect copy, by 
readers far removed from die library. Such a desetipdon u 
undoubtedly often useful in a printed catal^uc altliough it is the 
less uscAd as it can be only partially achieved. In a catalogue 
which can never be used except in immediate contiguity to the 
books catalogued the value of all informadon which is not 
needed to distinguish a particular edition U very slight When 
books cannot be consulted on open shelves buc luve to be selected 
from the catalogue then all kinds of informadon can possibly 
help the reader in rnakii^ hb selection and chc choke of this 
information must be left to each library. Some Bast Curopcan 
countries where libranes are playing an aedve pan in adult edu¬ 
cation put on each catalogue ca^ an mdlcadon of the degree of 
literacy required for attempting to read the book described. Can 
this be brought wichin the Library of Congress definition of 
“dcEning the scope and contents*' of a book? The plirase is elasdc 
enough to permit a very wide inteipreUQon. Tixe more specialieed 
and ^ more subjective any information added to a catalogue 
entry the more limited its usefulness is. 

The weakness of the Library of Congress b that they do 
not Tecogmze sufficiently blundy the essentially approximate 
nature of die inibrnudon which is added to a catalogue entry not 
really because It helps to identify a book but because it conveys 
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soxns mfonnanoQ of value about die book. A$ a result of dm 
faiiure practices are sometunes prescribed which are doc elab* 
orate enough to provide a full bibliographical deacriptiOD and 
yet are more elaborate duu che ends they can achieve warrant. 
The strength of the Rules is the guidance chey give on the pr^ 
sentation of a standardised entry. The title page is regarded as the 
natural description of che book buc ic is not considered necessary 
to follow the tide page exactly. Essencal statements appearing 
elsewhere than on the title page may be inserced in cheir proper 
sequence. The order of dele, sub>citle. imprint is regarded as fixed 
and in general che order pteferred is dele, sub-tide, author state- 
mem (if needed) cdidoii statement (induding translator, iUus- 
craror, etc.) imprint. These together make up che “body of the 
entry" and are presented In the terms used in the book itself. The 
collation is the cataloguer’s ovm description of the book es> 
pressed in standard bibliographical terminology. In doubtful 
cases the need for clarity is put first Thus a fictidous or imaginary 
imprint may be recorded either in die conventional order or in 
die form In wliieli ic appean on che ride page depending upon 
whidi one results in die more intelligible succmenc. 

Little reference lias been iiisde in the course of these discussions 
CO those systciiis of lijnited or restricted catalogue wlilch have 
been employed in soiitc libraries and notably in the Library of 
Congress. Our task has been to define che objects of che catalogue 
and ro cxajnine how these objects can bo achieved. Lijnited cata¬ 
loguing does not really enter into this subject as ic is essentially 
an administrative device to procure economy. The very fact 
due certain econornies ace possible does contribute data to be 
used in our attempt to understand che character of die catalogue. 
But each &ct has to be interpreted in che light of a general body 
of theory and knowledge. The Library of Congress “no conflict” 
rule is in a diifereiic category from mere restrictions on added 
entries. The existence of dircccoiis in the same library for che 
collective cacalc^uing of material of small importance indicates 
a distinction \^ch will always be valid. A on^page leaflet form- 
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mg part of a single series does not deserve the same d^ree of 
cataloguing attention as a full sized work. In other than these 
specialized cases the need for “limited*' cacal^umg should 
he removed by a saris&ctory cataloguing code. Cuetcr’s “Fnill”, 
“Medium" and '*Short" cataloguing inevitably implies that 
"full*’ cataloguing contains mformation which is not really 
essential as it can be omitted without damaging the catalogue 
entry. A catalogue entry should contain no item which is not 
necessary. This seatence, with its suggation that entries in all 
catalogues should follow die same pattern, may appear to con* 
flict with earlier statements on the dilferent value of the collation 
in different catalogues. It may also be interpreted as re>fonniilat- 
ing a doubt as to the status of the collation in the entry. To return 
to the general question of the desitabiliry of different degrees of 
cataloguing it can be accepted at once tliar various forms of 
listing will achieve some of the results of the catalogue. An entry 
such as "Virgil translated Dryden" will serve for cert^ pur* 
poses. It will certainly show the reader who needs no more than 
some text of Dryden's translation that here is a book which at 
least contains some of what he wants. It is possible to abbreviate 
titles drastically and still produce a fmding list which will work 
most of the time. A cataloguing code should aim at producing 
a catalogue which will meet oU appropriate demands. There is 
no need to make spedal provision for chose who must make do 
with a less sads&crory instrument. It is even itiore undesirable to 
produce a code in the knowledge chat hardly any library will 
follow it as it stands. The "modified Joint Codes" which are fol* 
lowed in so many British libraries are a testunony to this danger. 

The centralizing of cataloguize is an administrative and not 
a cataloguing topic. The nature of the catalogue entry is the same 
wherever it is made. The cataloguer may be expected to view 
centra Iked cataloguing with distrust as it will appear to be a threat 
to his own vested interests. He need have few feats on fhii 
account. One American librarian has expressed a doubt as to 
whether the use of Library of Congress cards had ever resulted in a 
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reductioji m the silt o (a caologuin^ depaicment On a more re¬ 
spectable level the catalogues will note that ceocraliaed cataloguing 
is more likely to be succ^ul in lepJadng aucbors’ initials ruH 
names. WKen the centraliaed cataloguing agency also produces a 
trade bibliograpiiy dien the entries will tend to contain details 
wUeb are more appropriate to die second chan the £rsc function. 
Disregardii^ these minor points it can be repeated that centralized 
cataloguing does not need consideracon in a discussion of the 
prindples of cataloguing, 

Cataloguing at source is perhaps a rather diftereiu matter. 
Under this proposal each book will contain at an appropriate 
place-Muually the vetso of the tide page a full main catalogue 
entry for the book with indication of added entries, The schme 
is at present only in an experimental snge, In die year 1958/$9 
1,000 books published in the United States will carry such cata¬ 
logue entries. Many questions about the working of the scheme 
have not yet been answered. To the cataloguer the most im* 
portuit of these is the relationship be^veen the pubUsher and 
audior and die catalogue entry. If the catalogue entry is con¬ 
structed by an outside cataloguer from information supplied by 
the publisher then the only differciKe berwccii this and exbting 
forms of centralized cataloguing is the method of duchbudon 
of the catalogue entry. But if die catalogue entry can be estal^ 
lished by collaboration berween cat.doguer, publisher and audior, 
then the position is radically changed. Pseudonymous books 
illustrate the dificrcncc at oitcc. It would be stupid for one name 
to appear on the recto and another on die verso of the title page. 
The author will have to make up his mind whether he wislics 
to preserve a disguise or let it go. Married women, authors who 
use initials in place of full names or who omit some of their fore¬ 
names, will be given the opportunity to consider the name under 
which they wish dieir works to be recorded. Once they have 
made a ium and considered decision the cataloguer will hkve no 
choice but to follow chat decision. Cataloguing at source must 
tend to strengthen the viewpoint expressed earlier in this work. 
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Bven more imporant will be the catalogue entry for works 
ismed by corporate bodies. Ac present £ai coo many ncle pages 
seem designed to co n ceal the aucbor. There will be less point in 
the roU call of supporting and sponsoring organizations if the 
back of the tide page contains a single statement of auchorship 
or iudicadon of lack of authorship. Too many realities disturb 
this happy dream of diiHcuIties dissolved. All spring from the 
difference between the publishec's and the cataloguccU approach. 
A corporate body might be ^uite capable of deciding chat all 
works by its oficiaU should be entec^ under the name of the 
corporate body. It would support this decisiCMi by the familiar 
arguments and the strong conviction chat what it paid for it 
should get the credic for. Bven simplified rules for corporate 
encry arc based on principles to which most corporate bodies pay 
no attention. Anin^vidual author decidij^ chat his books should 
be entered under his name and initiaU oi under an assumed form 
of name is making a decision for himself alone. The rules for 
corporate entry would still have to be based on uniform prin¬ 
ciple. Otherwise wc should be back to a more sopKisricaced 
method of entering under the form of name found on the title 
page. It is hoplj^ coo much to hope that a corporate body would 
be upable of planning a catalogue entry which reconciled its own 
inside knowledge with cataloguing principles or even chat it 
would be prepared to put ati^ those Jealouues and clashes of 
interest which at present determine the lay-our of so many tide 
pages. Ac this stage the most chat seems likely is chat cataloguing 
at source might induce a certain sense of increased responsibiliry 
in diose who detign title pages. Like all forms of centralized 
cataloguing, cataloguing at source could only produce Its fullest 
advantages if the ''source'* catalogue cotry b fcJlowed implicidy. 
Modification of any kind would lessen usefulness. A catalogue 
entry which could be received with such respect would need 
CO be based on a universally accepted code and be carried out 
by cataloguers of the highest competence. Whether it would be 
possible to produce an authoritative entry under die condition 
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m whicK so many books ue printed is at prosent an open ques* 
don. It would be t source of interest to coUeccors but of frustra- 
don to cataloguers if some deuiJ of tbe book were changed 
after the catalogue entry had been printed. 

The physical form of the catalogue cnay appear unrelated to 
any quesdon of cataloguing principle. Current practice U gener¬ 
ally based on the assunipdon that a card catalogue is the only 
form meriting conrideradoci. The difference between a sheaf 
catal^ue and a card catalc^e is purely mechanical Both pre¬ 
sent each separate entry in isolation. The book catalogue preseriu 
a whole sequence of entries at a glance. It is easy to compare 
different entries and the practised eye can scan the pages of a book 
catalogue at a great speed not even pausing to read the unwanted 
entries but rejecting those almost automatically. The great merit 
of tbe card catalogue is complete flexibility. It is possible to main- 
cam a card catalogue in perfimt order because each card—or group 
of consecutive cards—is self contained. It is not possible to pr> 
serve more chan a reasonably high degree of order in the book 
form but the advantages of greater ease of reference and of 
ordered pteseundon of a whole sequence of entries outweigh any 
slight untidiness. Many libraries in the United States are con¬ 
sidering clic posabiljty of reintroducing the book form and diose 
older libraries in Great Britain who have never abandoned it are 
confident of its superiority over a card catalogue. 

The principles of cataloguing arc short and simple, and not 
much open to dispute. Many have su^ested that dispute cannot 
be avoided when the rime comes to apply the principles. One 
cataloguer has written: plain fact is that no set of basic 

functions and techniques can be set down so firmly and be so 
readily understood chat anyone and everyone using it as a base 
will come always (or even more of the time] to the same inevit¬ 
able decision about a particular problem.” If this statement is 
correct then the cataloguer’s cask is hopeless for no code however 
elaborate can cover every possible exposition of a particular 
bibliographical relatioiL In &cc it is not correct. Experience in 
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Actual cataloguing shows cataloguers workup with no more 
dun an agreed set of principles and not even die outline o£ a iuU 
code have arrived in the overwhelming majority of cases at the 
same answer to the same problem. Tl^e ^ve been diiScultiea 
enougli but cltese would not have been lessened by a fuller code. 
The fuller the code the greater the danger chat a mechanical 
followij^ of what appears to be a ready-made solution will take 
the place of the vital analysis of the essential ehatacter of a situa¬ 
tion. And yet as has been admitted constantly in the preceding 
chapter, situations do arise which cannot be dealt widi unhesi¬ 
tatingly on the bans of agreed principles. The soundness of the 
principle is not in doubt only the manner in which It should be 
applied. Such cases are not common and no good is done by 
trying too hard to bring them within a convincing logical feuue- 
work. An arbitrary and authoritative decision does less harm 
when its arbitrary character Is openly admitted. The perfect cata¬ 
loguing code will be made up of mne-tenths obvious devebp- 
ment of a few basic principles and one-renth authoritarian cutting 
of the more involved Gordian Knots. The metaphor tends to be 
misleading. As die examples scattered througliouc the preceding 
chapters show, in many cases what is needed is simply a fmaJ 
choice when arguments of equal weight can be put on each side. 

Only harm can be done by sectiag standards which are im¬ 
possibly high. No code can make certain that every book is every¬ 
where catalogued in the same way. No catalogue can succeed 
always in bringing together all the works of one author ot all 
editions of one work. What the cataloguer can hope to do U to 
construct a catalogue on such lines that it will be a source not of 
confusion but of instruction to its users. Hu reward if lie adiievcs 
dus end is a reward which will increase unceasingly. For those 
who use the catalogue are also those who create the other sources 
of bibliographical information with which the catalogue has to 
be int^rated and it is they who by their ignorance and indifer- 
ence aeare so many diJliculDes. The caeloguer has no more 
important cask than to educate his masters. 
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